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EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is with great pleasure that we announce the 
appointment of Allen J. Sprow as Assistant Editor. 


Attention is called to the listing of unpublished 
theses for the first time in this issue. This section 
has been started at the suggestion of the Committee 
on Student Affiliates of the American Psychological 
Association, and with the cooperation of the several 
Chairmen of Psychology Departments. A similar 
list will appear in each issue when material is avail- 
able. Titles listed have been submitted by Depart- 
ment Chairmen together with a statement that 
copies of the theses will be made available by the 
University library upon request through regular 
inter-library loan procedures. Only theses accepted 
during the calendar year 1948 are included. This 
unpublished material has been placed in a special 
classification, and each title has been cross-indexed 
in the appropriate subject classifications. Comment 
and criticism of this new undertaking is invited. 


GENERAL 


1. Greenman, E. F. The extraorganic. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1948, 50, 181-199.—The main evolution- 
ary changes taking place in the simian precursors of 
man were not produced solely by mutations or gene 
combinations but by neurobiotaxis. The theory of 
successive chance mutations is insufficient to ac- 
count for the direction of mutations. Rather the 
neural changes in the cortex seem to have resulted 
from specific, purposeful adaptations to the environ- 
ment. Evidence for this view is given in the develop- 
ment of cranial nerves, association, visual, tactile, 
and kinesthetic areas of the cortex which are associ- 
ated with organic changes due to the use of tools. 
As a result of this cortical development the later 
forms of men have been better able to exert purpose- 
ful control of the environment.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2. Lalande, André. Technique et science. (Art 
and science.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 
79-88.—Art may anticipate science, may be in- 
corporated within it, or may result from it. The 
practical understanding of a skilled worker for his 
tool involves a form of concrete, intuitive thinking; 
his explanations tend to be of the mechanical variety. 
Although impatient with research that loses sight of 
ends in its preoccupation with means, the author 
insists that science rightly goes beyond simple ex- 
perimental generalizations to explanatory constructs 
“which offer a priort reason why something is thus 
rather than otherwise.’ Mathematics allows for 


prediction but does not actually explain any phe- 
nomenon. The supreme function of science is to 
unite minds in the common understanding of truth. 
In this it transcends technology which has merely 
a collective quality —M. Sheehan. 


Tueory & SYSTEMS 


3. Barbado, P. Manuel. Estudios de psicologia 
experimental. Tomo I. (Studies of experimental 
psychology. Vol. I.) Madrid: Instituto “Luis 
Vives” de Filosofia, 1946. 818 p.—lIn this first of 3 
posthumous volumes Barbado (1884-1945) expounds 
the concept of experimental psychology according to 
authors, scholastic and non-scholastic, ancient and 
modern. The first part of this volume is devoted to 
the principles of Thomistic psychophysiology with 
point of departure in Aristotle’s theory of the nature 
of living beings; the second part to correlations of 
cognition with the organism; the third part to an 
historical account of the doctrine of cerebral localiza- 
tions from Galen to Descartes to Gall to Broca with 
stress upon the Thomistic solution to the problem of 
the relations of the cerebral organs to intellection; 
the fourth part to the Thomistic doctrine concerning 
the relations of the soul to the body as gleaned from 
the ecstatic and dynamic psychologies of St. Thomas. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

4. Barbado, P. Manuel. Estudios de psicologia 
experimental. Tomo II. (Studies of experimental 
psychology. Volume II.) Madrid: Instituto “Luis 
Vives” de Filosofia, 1948. 851 p.—In this second of 
3 posthumous volumes Barbado (1884-1945) ex- 
pounds the scholastic theory of cognition; the theory 
of sensory cognition; the general principles of intel- 
lectual cognition; the scholastic-Thomistic doctrine 
concerning the sense of touch; the general causes of 
psychic differences.— F. C. Sumner. 


MetuHops & APPARATUS 


5. Clausen, John A. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.), 
& Ford, Robert N. Controlling bias in mail ques- 
tionnaires. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1947, 42, 497-511. 
—The problem of bias in mail questionnaires due to 
non-respondents is considered from 2 aspects: (1) 
the use of various devices to maximize the size of the 
responding group; and (2) estimating and correcting 
for possible bias in the final incomplete returns. 
Follow-up questionnaires to an initial non-respond- 
ent group demonstrated no increase in response for 
the use of personalized address or true signature as 
compared to non-personalized forms. Response was 
increased by the use of special delivery mail. The 
level of interest of responding and non-responding 
groups is discussed in relation to total bias and to 
within-group bias. Data secured from successive 
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waves of response and control questions are pro- 
posed as partial means of correcting for bias.—J. W. 
Degan. 

6. Lemmon, Vernon W., & DuBois, Philip, H. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Multiple forms of 
objective tests: a test-scoring machine technique. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 783-785.—A tech- 
nique is described for reducing the opportunity for 
collusion among students taking tests. The tech- 
nique involves the same question sheet, with code 
numbers next to each question indicating in what 
position (number) students having a particular 
answer form should give their answer. Hence, one 
student may answer question one in space 30 whereas 
the student next to him may answer the same ques- 
tion in space 69 on their respective answer forms.— 
S. Wapner. 

7. Lublina, E. I. (A visibility-meter permitting a 
study of reactions of the eye in visual work.) Prob. 
Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 198-203.—The author employs 
an instrument based on the principle of the visibility- 
meter of Troukhanow, but assuring a constant speed 
of appearance and disappearance of the luminous 
veil and of its initial brightness. Visual effort lowers 
from 16 to 46%, according to the duration of the 
preliminary adaptation, the visibility of the test 
measured with this instrument.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 


[See also abstract 285. ] 
New TEstTs 


8. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg (Va.) State Colony.) 
The H-T-P test. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 151-159. 
—The H-T-P test consists of a free hand drawing of 
a house, a tree and a person. After the completion 
of the drawings the subject is asked various projec- 
tion-like questions regarding his drawings. Ex- 
amples are given to illustrate the scoring and inter- 
pretation of the test— L. B. Heathers. 

9. Lall, Sohan. Allahabad Intelligence Test. 
Allahabad, India: Kitabistan, 1948. Age 11 years, 
Class VI. Blank, manual.—This group test is in- 
tended for use with 11 year old children in Class VI 
and above, and was standardized on 1499 children 
of the Government High Schools of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The split half reli- 
ability is reported as .94. The manual provides 
instruction for administering with the directions in 
Hindi. The test blank is available in both Urdu and 
Hindi. The manual gives the scoring key in both 
these languages. IQ’s are calculated from tables 
provided in the manual.—C. M. Louttst. 

10. Sherriffs, Alexander Carlton. A new projec- 
tive technique. In Stanford University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 1947, 
132-135. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 


STATISTICS 


11. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Statistical methodology index, 
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No. 10. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1947, 42, 668-674.— 
The tenth in a series of quarterly bibliographies pre- 
sents the current statistical methodology literature 
published in 1945 to date—J. W. Degan. 

12. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ruigers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Statistical methodology index, 
No. 11. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1948, 43, 174-199.— 
The eleventh in the series of quarterly bibliographies 
presents the current statistical methodology litera- 
ture published in 1945 to date.—J. W. Degan. 


13. Deemer, Walter L., Jr. (AAF School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex.) The use of 
mark sensing in a large scale testing program. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1948, 43, 40-52.—A description 
is given of the use of mark sensing in the Psychologi- 
cal Program of the Army Air Forces. The principles 
of mark sensing are summarized and the mark sens- 
ing cards of the Psychological Program are exhibited. 
Some general principles are given for use in deciding 
on when to use mark sensing in a testing program.— 
J. W. Degan. 

14. Hoel, Paul G. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
On the choice of forecasting formulas. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1947, 42, 605-611.—A significance test 
that possesses certain optimum properties is derived 
for testing the hypothesis that the means of  in- 
dependently normally distributed variables with a 
common variance are given by one of two forecasting 
formulas rather than by the other.—J. W. Degan. 


15. Kelley, Truman Lee. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The Kelley statistical tables. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. ix, 223 p. 
$5.00.—This revised edition of The Kelley Statistical 
Tables (1938) provides tables of (1) 8-place normal 
distribution, simple correlation, and probability 
functions, (2) 5-place 3-point interpolation coeffi- 
cients, (3) 10-place 4-point interpolation coefficients, 
(4) 10-place 6-point interpolation coefficients, (5) 
11-place 8-point interpolation coefficients, (6) 4- 
place x? functions, (7) 8-place square roots, cube 
roots, and natural logarithms, (8) 8-place @ functions 
for normalizing F for the variance ratio, and (9) con- 
stants frequently needed. An introductory section 
briefly describes the preparation and use of the 
various tables—J. W. Degan. 

16. Spielmans, John V. (Marquette U., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) Profile graphs. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1948, 43, 96-108.—This article is concerned with 
certain graphical devices, called, ‘‘profile graphs,” 
for the integrated presentation of data of several 
dimensions. The several types of such profiles (two- 
and three-dimensional, simple and composite, sta- 
tistical and historical) are explained; their advan- 
tages and disadvantages discussed; and illustrations 
given for the several types.—J. W. Degan. 


17. Stuit, Dewey B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The effect of the nature of the criterion upon the 
validity of aptitude tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1947, 7, 671-676.—It is indicated that the reliability 
of the test, the nature of the experimental popula- 
tion, and the nature of the criterion greatly influence 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


the magnitude of validity coefficients. It is the 
responsibility of the constructor of the test to de- 
scribe the nature of the criterion and the experi- 
mental and_ standardization populations.—S. 
Wapner. 

18. Walker, Helen M. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia U., New York.) The sampling problem in psy- 
chological research. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1948, 
10, 199.—In recent years applied fields have made 
notable advances in sampling techniques. Seven 
implications of these for psychological research are 
listed.— J. Bucklew. 


[See also abstracts 5, 308. ] 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


19. Ghitman, Lucille, & Elliott, Richard J. 
(Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.) Psychology and 
psychiatry: books and periodicals. Brooklyn Publ. 
Libr. Bull., 1948, 1(3), 28-33.—This is a selected 
list of books available in the Brooklyn Library pre- 
pared for the use of the general reader.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


History & BIoGRAPHY 


20. Asch, Solomon E. Max Wertheimer’s con- 
tribution to modern psychology. Soc. Res., 1946, 13, 
81-—102.—The contributions of Max Wertheimer on 
such topics as perception, thinking, learning, under- 
standing are discussed from the point of view of their 
place in modern psychological theory. Wertheimer’s 
few papers on truth and ethics are analyzed to dis- 
cover his views in the field of social psychology. 
The author says that for Wertheimer the group is 
a structured whole and the relation of the individual 
to his group is a particular form of a part-whole 
relation.— F. C. Sumner. 

21. Mandelbaum, David G. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Clark Wissler, 1870-1947. Science, 
1948, 107, 338—339.—Obituary. 


[See also abstracts 144, 147, 245. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


22. Bear, Robert M., & Odbert, Henry S. 
(Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H.) A note on ap- 
praising counselors-in-training. J. clin. Psychol., 
1948, 4, 308-310.—Upper class students in clinical 
psychology conduct study-habit conferences with 
freshmen. The freshmen are asked to evaluate this 
help in anonymous written reports and are also inter- 
viewed by graduate students. The student coun- 
selors also evaluate the effectiveness of the confer- 
ences. These two sources of data are then discussed 
with the student counselors.— L. B. Heathers. 


23. Dudycha, George J. (Ripon Coll., Ripon, 
Wis.) Careers in psychology. Ripon, Wis. : Psy- 
chological Service Press, 1948. 8 p. 25¢.—Occupa- 
tional opportunities, qualifications, and training 
needs for the various psychological specialties are 
reviewed. Specialties included are teaching, coun- 
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seling, clinician, business and industry, and govern- 
ment service.—C. M. Louttit. 

24. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Training and certification 
for the specialty of child psychiatry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 558-562(M).—The child psy- 
chiatrist must be well informed on child growth and 
development, intrafamilial relationships, and educa- 
tional processes. It is suggested that he spend one 
year in training in a mental hospital and two years 
in a child psychiatric clinic. Additional study of 
anthropology, social case work and psychometrics in 
fellowship training would count toward experience. 
A final recommendation is that board examinations 
be established specifically to test the competence of 
candidates in prerequisite clinical and adjuvant 
fields.—R. D. Weitz. 

25. Louttit, C. M. (U. Illinois, Galesburg.) 
Training for non-directive counseling: a critique. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 236-240.—The training 
program offered non-directive therapists is criticized 
in that it encourages the use of unqualified personnel 
who are unable to make necessary diagnoses, unable 
to vary their techniques in terms of the problem 
presented by the client, and are likely to injure the 
status of professional psychologists.— L. B. Heathers. 

26. Paterson, Donald G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Comments on the Shakow Report on train- 
ing in clinical psychology. J. clin. Psychol, 1948, 4, 
298-300.—It is felt that the Shakow report on 
clinical training programs is too unrealistic in nature 
and perhaps rather dogmatic in form—HL. B. 
Heathers. 

27. Rousseau-Evans, Blanche. (West Tennessee 
Educational Diagnostic Center for the Physically 
Handicapped, Jackson.) The psychologist’s role at 
the West Tennessee Educational Diagnostic Center 
for the Physically Handicapped. Tenn. Publ. Welf. 
Rec., 1948, 11, 102—104.—The activities of the psy- 
chologist in evaluating the abilities of physically 
handicapped children are described. Procedures are 
illustrated by case histories.—C. M. Louttit. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


28. Brooks, Matilda Moldenhauer. (U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.) Methylene blue, an antidote to al- 
titude sickness. J. Aviat. Med., 1948, 19, 298-299.— 
Clinical observations on 20 subjects show that 
methylene blue administered orally will alleviate 
the symptoms of acute anoxia (nausea, headache, 
visual symptoms, etc.) at moderate altitudes.—A. 
Chapanis. 

29. Davis, Roland C. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Motor effects of strong auditory stimuli. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 257-275.—Muscular action 
potentials in both forearms were measured while Ss, 
instructed not to respond, were exposed to loud 
sounds. 1. Such stimuli ‘‘may be said to produce 
two responses, called a and b. ... 2. The a-re- 


sponse has a latency of about 0.1 sec., reaches its 
peak during the next 0.1 sec. after the stimulus 
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onset, and in large part disappears during the next 
0.5 sec. 3. The a-response shows marked and rapid 
adaptation, practically disappearing with a half 
dozen stimulations two min. apart. 4. The a-re- 
sponse varies with stimulus intensity, and probably 
would not appear with a stimulus of much less than 
the 90-100 db. at 500 cycles here used. 5. The b-re- 
sponse, the latency of which cannot be determined 
exactly from these data, reaches its maximum gen- 
erally about one sec. after the onset of the stimulus, 
and on the average stays at that level for about 
another sec., thereupon declining. 6. The b-response 
is not affected by stimulus intensity or repetition 
within the limits of the experiment. 7. Both a- and 
b-responses are closely related to the state of tension 
existing just before the delivery of the stimulus. 
... —D. W. Taylor. 

30. Gruhle, Hans W. Vererbung seelischer 
Merkmale. (Inheritance of psychic traits.) Dtsch. 
med. Wschr., 1947, 72, 62-63.—Mendelian laws are 
laws of probability for large quantities. They do not 
hold in human beings who have only a few children. 
Research in human heredity has in the psychological- 
psychiatric sphere yielded definite results only in a 
few traits as for example Huntington’s disease. 
All researches on inheritance of social (criminal) 
behavior have lacked solid methodological basis. 
It is fallacious to equate predisposition (Anlage) and 
hereditary factor (Erbanlage). It is fallacious to 
make identical twin-research and heredity-research. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

31. Hammett, F.S. Possible influence of cosmic 
energy cycles on growth. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 49.— 
Abstract. 

32. Kleitman, N., Ramsaroop, A., & Englmann, T. 
Variations in skin temperatures of the feet and hands 
and the onset of sleep. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 66.— 
Abstract. 

33. Nelson, Norton A., Shelley, Walter B., Hor- 
vath, Steven M., Eichna, Ludwig W., & Hatch, 
Theodore F. (Armored Med. Research Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) The influence of clothing, work, and air 
movement on the thermal exchanges of acclimatized 
men in various hot environments. J. clin. Invest., 
1948, 27, 209-216.—Partitional calorimetric studies 
were made on 4 well-acclimatized, healthy young 
male subjects ranging in age from 20 to 22 years; in 
height, from 166 to 185 cm.; in weight, from 62 to 
74 kgm.; and in surface area, 1.7 to 1.9 m*. Ac- 
climatization was achieved by having the subjects, 
dressed in herringbone twill uniforms, walk daily for 
a period of 4 hours in an environment having dry 
bulb temperature of 120°F. and wet bulb tempera- 
ture of 88°F. Following acclimatization, calorimetric 
investigations were made on these men. The fourth, 
or reserve subject, replaced subject No. 3 after the 
eleventh day of the test. Tests were conducted in a 
laboratory hot room within a black sheet metal wind 
tunnel. The 7 environments and the 5 wind veloci- 
ties employed are indicated. Partitional calori- 
metric data and their physiological correlates are 
presented to show the thermal exchanges and re- 
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sponse of the 3 acclimatized men, nude and clothed, 
while standing and walking in a series of 7 hot en- 
vironments (90° to 120°F.). In each of the environ- 
ments the effects of varying the wind velocity be- 
tween 30 and 600 feet per minute were determined. 
Convective and radiant heat gain and the compensa- 
tory evaporative heat loss showed a progressive 
increase with increasing air-movement.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 55, 76, 288, 390, 395. ] 


NERVous SYSTEM 


34. Couteaux, R. (Sorbonne, Paris). Contribu- 
tion a l’étude de la synapse myoneurale. (Contri- 
bution to the study of the myoneural synapse.) 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1947, 6, 563—711.— Detailed study 
of the myoneural synapse in frog, toad, lizard, 
gecko, mouse, and guinea pig reveals that (1) nerve 
ending and sarcolemma are demonstrably discon- 
tinuous, both before and after fixation; (2) nerve 
endings form grooves on the sarcoplasm but do not 
penetrate it; (3) nerve branches are surrounded by a 
syncytial cellular sheath which probably intervenes 
in transmission of impulses; (4) no layer of neuro- 
plasm which lacks neurofibrils can be found at the 
periphery of the terminal branches; (5) special sarco- 
plasmic structure characterizes the tissues immedi- 
ately under the sarcolemmal grooves, and its integ- 
rity seems dependent on that of the nerve endings; 
(6) since various facts indicate that cholinesterase is 
concentrated superficially in both neural tissue and 
muscular tissue at the synaptic region, the special 
subneural sarcoplasmic region may be regarded ‘‘as 
a zone differentiated from the striated muscle”’ and 
“table to play an important role in the neuromuscular 
transmission of the motor impulse.” 81-item bibli- 
ography; 12 plates, of which 8 are photomicrographs. 
—D. K. Spelt. 

35. Hampson, J. L. Relationships between the 
cerebral and cerebellar cortices in the cat. Fed. 
Proc., 1948, 7, 50.—Abstract. 

36. Hodes, R. Conduction velocity of skeleto- 
motor nerve fibers to partially paralyzed muscles in 
human poliomyelitis. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 56.— 
Abstract. 

37. LeMessurier, D. H. Auditory and visual 
areas of the cerebral cortex of the rat. Fed. Proc., 
1948, 7, 70.—Abstract. 

38. Nulsen, F. E., Black, S. P. W., & Drake, 
C. G. Inhibition and facilitation of motor activity 
by the anterior cerebellum. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 
86.—Abstract. 

39. Penfield, W., & Welch, K. Instability of 
motor points and sensory points in the human cere- 
bral cortex. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 91.—Abstract. 

40. Sapirstein, Milton R. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) The effect of anxiety on human after-dis- 
charges. A psychosomatic study of after-contrac- 
tion. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 145-155.—An 
exploration of psycho-physiologic correlations 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


through studies of the phenomenon of after-con- 
traction from the viewpoints of physiology, phar- 
macology, neurology, psychiatry, and psychoanal- 
ysis. Preliminary experimental studies with animals 
are also reported. After-contraction denoting gross 
neural after-discharge in humans as distinct from the 
more generalised physiologic meaning of after-dis- 
charge is distinguished from spinal reflex and con- 
ditioned reflex phenomena. After-contraction shows 
all the physiological characteristics of an after-dis- 
charge from the motor area of the cortex. It may 
be inhibited by damage to the motor cortex, by 
drugs which specifically affect the motor area and by 
anxiety or its equivalents. 42-item bibliography.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

41. Schneider, Linda T. Electroencephalography. 
J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1948, 3, 181-185.—This is 
a brief exposition of electroencephalography touch- 
ing upon (1) origin of brain waves; (2) technique of 
recording; (3) apparatus; (4) analysis of electroen- 
cephalogram; (5) normal electroencephalogram; (6) 
abnormal electroencephalogram; (7) clinical electro- 
encephalography; (8) value of clinical electroen- 
cephalography.— F. C. Sumner. 


42. Selbach, H. Probleme um die Pervitinan- 
wendung in der Psychiatrie. (Problems arising from 
the use of pervitin in psychiatry.) Dtsch. med. 
Wschr., 1944, 70, 521.—A report dealing largely 
with the neurophysiological effects of pervitin.— 
J. Deussen. 


43. Ward, James W., Montgomery, L. H., & 
Clark, Sam L. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, Tenn.) 
A mechanism of concussion: a theory. Science, 
1948, 107, 349—353.—‘‘The theory we would advance, 
then, is that damage to nervous tissue can result 
from a blow on the head or from the passage through 
it of an intense, rapid pressure wave delivered to it 
through water, chiefly as a result of the process of 
cavitation, i.e., ‘formation and vehement collapse of 
cavities.’ This process, occurring during and follow- 
ing the negative phase of the pressure wave passing 
through the head, could lead to the production of 
transient local shearing forces which would affect 
nerve cells, fibers, synapses, and, if strong enough, 
even small blood vessels. These shearing forces 
could cause stimulation and/or blocking of nervous 
activity of varying degrees in various parts of the 
brain by distortion, depending on a number of vari- 
able factors (strength of force applied, direction of 
its application, rapidity of application, etc.).”— 
F, A. Mote. 

44. Woolsey, Clinton N. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Patterns of sensory representation 
in the cerebral cortex. Fed. Proc., 1947, 6, 437-441. 
—Oscillographic studies are reported as revealing 
that touch, vision and hearing are doubly represented 
in each cerebral hemisphere and that the manner of 
representation in the 2 areas is quite different. There 
is also evidence that these afferent areas have special 
relations to the efferent pathways leaving the cortex 
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but that much more needs to be done before these re- 
lationships are thoroughly clear.—F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 1, 45, 46, 285, 290, 388, 392. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


45. Henneman, E., & Mountcastle, V. Tactile 
localization in the thalamus of cat and monkey. 
Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 53.—Abstract. 


46. Lewey, F. H.7 Quantitative examination of 
sensibility in peripheral nerve injuries. Fed. Proc., 
1948, 7, 72.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 44, 343, 377, 383, 398. ] 


VISION 


47. Asch, S. E. (Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, 
Pa.), & Witkin, H. A. Studies in space orientation: 
I. Perception of the upright with displaced visual 
fields. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 325-337.—"‘By 
requiring the S to look into a tilted mirror scene 
while his body remains erect, we have essentially a 
situation where the visual coordinates are displaced 
while the postural upright remains unchanged. .. . 
In an experiment with 49 Ss striking evidence was 
found of the primary importance of visual factors in 
perception of the upright, and of the secondary role 
of postural determinants. Though most Ss were 
greatly influenced by the tilted visual field in making 
their judgments, there were found significant in- 
dividual differences in this regard.”"—D. W. Taylor. 


48. Asch, S. E. (Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, 
Pa.), & Witkin, H. A. Studies in space orientation. 
II. Perception of the upright with displaced visual 
fields and with body tilted. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 
38, 455-477.—‘‘The S was presented with a small 
tilted room, on the back wall of which was a rod 
which he had to adjust to the true upright. Ina 
first test, judgments of the rod were obtained with 
body upright, and under three different conditions 
of the field: (a) The S, standing at a distance from 
the tilted scene, viewed it through a tube which re- 
stricted his view to the interior of the scene. (b) 
The S stood directly in front of the scene without a 
tube. (c) The S stood at a distance from the scene. 
. . . Under all three conditions the perceived verti- 
cal and horizontal were displaced significantly in the 
direction of the axes of the tilted scene. When an 
outer upright field was present, as in the third con- 
dition, the effect of the tilted scene upon the per- 
ceived upright diminished. In another experiment, 
judgments of the rod were obtained with body 
tilted, both to the same side as the field and to the 
opposite side. It was found that tilting the body 
resulted in an increased tendency to accept the 
tilted field as a basis for judging the upright... . 
In another experiment there was found a tendency 
for the tilted scene to right itself with prolonged 
observation. Under all conditions, striking individ- 
ual differences were found. . . ."—D. W. Taylor. 
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49. Bogoslowski, A. I. (Correlation between cen- 
tral and peripheral processes in visual adaptation.) 
Prob. Fistol. Opt., 1944, 2, 173-182.—The sensitivity 
of the eye to light is determined on one hand by 
retinal processes, on the other by central phenomena 
which do not necessarily evolve in the same direction. 
The evolution of adaptation is therefore a complex 
function of at least 2 phenomena. It is possible to 
dissociate them in part, owing to the electric sensitiv- 
ity of the visual organ which involves only the 
central part of the mechanism. It appears that the 
central sensitivity evolves, in the course of adapta- 
tion, in a direction contrary to that of the peripheral 
adaptation, and that it is possible to interpret for 
example the sigmoid course of adaptation to darkness 
as the effect of two evolutions antagonistic in ex- 
ponential course. Obviously it is not a question of 
simple superposition of two phenomena; quite to the 
contrary it is necessary to admit as well an action of 
peripheral elements on the centers as that of the 
centers on the retina. Other phenomena whose role 
must not be neglected in the analysis are the action 
of accessory stimuli and the conditioned reflexes 
whose effect on the sensitivity of the visual centers 
has been placed in evidence by the author, in his 
studies on the electric sensitivity of the eye. In 
Russian.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

50. Bogoslowski, A. I. (The problem of the 
electrical sensitivity of the eye.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 
1944, 2, 136-172.—This article constitutes a com- 
pletion of the works of the author before the war. 
Although somewhat excelled by the recent works of 
the author, it contains, nevertheless, important ma- 
terial concerning the electrical phosphene in path- 
ological conditions; data on the chronaxy of different 
elements of the phosphene; the action of adaptation 
at the threshold; the chronaxy; and the frequency of 
fusion; the action of accessory stimuli on the electri- 
cal sensitivity, permitting to detect the influence of 
the neuro-vegetative system; variations of electrical 
sensitivity under the action of conditioned reflexes; 
the effect of fatigue; diurnal variations and the influ- 
ence of age. The article is concluded with a critical 
examination of the determinations of the electrical 
visual threshold. In Russian.—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.) 

51. Clark, Brant. (San Jose State Coll., Calif.), 
Graybiel, Ashton, & MacCorquodale, Kenneth. 
The illusory perception of movement caused by 
angular acceleration and by centrifugal force during 
flight. Il. Visually perceived motion and displace- 
ment of a fixed target during turns. /. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 38, 298-309.—‘‘The oculo-gyral and oculo- 
gravic illusions were studied in flight using three Ss 
who observed a fixed luminous target in the dark. 
The observations were made in the rear cockpit of an 
SNJ-6 aircraft while the pilot executed turns with 
different degrees of bank. . . . In the first series the 
turns were carried out by using a constant power 
setting and changing the angle of attack of the wing 
to maintain the proper altitude. In the second series 
the angle of attack was held constant while the 


power was increased to maintain altitude. The 
third series was a repetition of the first for 3 selected 
angles of bank. . . . there was no significant evi- 
dence of any difference in the illusory perceptions 
during the 2 types of banks nor was there any evi- 
dence of habituation within the limits of this experi- 
ment. The illusory motion and displacement up- 
ward occurred at all angles of bank studied. There 
was a clear positive relation between the accelerative 
forces and the occurrence of the illusions. There was 
also an increase in the magnitude and duration of the 
illusions observed as the accelerative forces in- 
creased.’’—D. W. Taylor. 


52. Dobriakova, O. A. (The action of gustatory, 
thermal and auditory stimuli on the critical fre- 
quency of flicker in monochromatic light.) Prob. 
Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 81-83.—The 3 stimuli em- 
ployed—sugar, heat, tone—augment the critical 
frequency in the red-orange and lower it in the green. 
Whatever is the direction of their action, it is at- 
tenuated in the extreme red and in the violet. In 
Russian.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


53. Fang, Hwai-Sze. (National Kiangsu Med. 
Coll.) Amplitude of ocular accommodation in 
Chinese. Chin. med. J., 1948, 66, 32—34.—The ac- 
commodation power of 1242 male Chinese at ages 
between 12-35 was measured. It was found that 
the Chinese possess an amplitude of accommodation 
higher than that of Japanese but inferior to that of 
Americans and Germans. The method of measuring 
the amplitude of accommodation was that described 
by Simpson.— F. C. Sumner. 


54. Gassovski, L. N., & Nikolskaya, N. A. (The 
action of the duration of observation on the threshold 
of discrimination of depths.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 
2, 71-77.— When one lowers the duration of observa- 
tion from 3 to 1.5 seconds, the threshold of stere- 
oscopic discrimination remains unchanged; from 1.5 
to .5 seconds it rises slowly to augment very rapidly 
for durations still shorter. Between 3 and .05 
seconds, the angle limit passes from 10” to more than 
300”. In Russian.—(Conrtesy of Année psychol.) 


55. Gisifiner, V. S., Sonova, A. V., & Lebedinski, 
A. V. (The reaction of the ciliary muscle on the 
effort of accommodation.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 
183—186.—Repeated effort of accommodation of the 
ciliary muscle augments the accommodation effect, 
a fact which is manifested in the approach of the 
“‘punctum proximum”’ and can also be detected by 
means of an ocular ergograph. The phenomenon is 
accentuated by the action of eserine and attenuated 
and even overcompensated by atropine, a fact which 
makes one think that it is a question of the mani- 
festation of an accumulation of acetylcholine. This 
accumulation might result from the diminution of 
the blood circulation under the action of muscular 
effort. In Russian.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


56. Gourevitch, M. M., & Samsonova, V. G. 
(The sensitivity of the human eye to ultra-violet 
rays of X= 365 my.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 
42-53.—The visible action of ultra-violet light has 
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often been interpreted as the effect of the fluorescence 
of the ocular media. In effect, a luminous point 
emitting ultra-violet rays which are practically 
parallel is perceived under the form of a soft-light 
disk of large diameter, which seems to support this 
hypothesis. But in reality, this soft light is due to 
the chromatic aberration which one corrects easily 
by interposing a negative lens or by bringing the eye 
near to the source. The contours of the diaphragm 
are then clearly perceived, which implies a direct 
action of the ultra-violet light and excludes the action 
of fluorescence. The threshold does not vary ap- 
preciably when, by means of this correction, the 
retinal surface of projection varies in proportions of 
60 to 800. In Russian—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.) 

57. Graham, C. H., Baker, Katherine E., Hecht, 
Maressa, & Lloyd, V. V. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Factors influencing thresholds for monocular move- 
ment parallax. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 205-223. 
—The apparatus used permitted measurement of the 
“‘precision of distance settings . . . of two needles, 
one above the other, moving at constant and equal 
speeds back and forth across an illuminated field. 
The data obtained consist of variability . . . meas- 
ures of threshold obtained from units of 20 settings; 
these data have been used in the calculation of w,”’ 
the differential angular velocity threshold. ‘‘The 
results of an experiment on the effect of differences 
in size of the stimulus needles indicate that the set- 
tings are made on the basis of distance cues other 
than visual angle. . . . Log w; decreases with in- 
crease in the logarithm of the intensity of illumina- 
tion over the cone range. The decrease is rapid at 
low intensities and then becomes more gradual. A 
final, low constant level of w; is reached at high in- 
tensities (about 100 millilamberts). Hecht’s in- 
tensity descrimination curve is applied to the data. 
. .. A threefold increase in rate of movement of 
the needles was seen to increase w; by a factor of 
three. . . . w; is about twice as large for movements 
along the vertical axis as for movements along the 
horizontal axis.”"—D. W. Taylor. 


58. Haldane, J. B. S., & Smith, C. A.B. A new 
estimate of the linkage between the genes for colour- 
blindness and haemophilia in man. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1947, 14, 10-31.—Based on data from 17 
pedigrees, a new estimate is made of the frequency 
of recombination between the loci of color-blindness 
and haemophilia. Various methods were used to 
estimate the frequency value. An estimate of 9.8% 
was obtained by the maximum likelihood method. 
The true value has a probability of .9 of lying be- 
tween 5 and 20%. The method used for estimation 
determines the exact value of these limits. Hoogv- 
liet’s demonstration of the use of knowledge of the 
color-blindness and haemophilia linkage in eugenic 
prognosis is discussed. 16 references.—S. Wapner. 

59. Hartline, H. K. Retinal action potentials of 
photoreceptor cells and the discharge of nerve im- 
pulses in their axones. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 51.— 
Abstract. 
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60. Hirsch, Monroe Jerome. A study of visual 
distance discrimination: relation of the position of 
subjective equality to the sensitivity and the effect 
on both of aniseikonic lenses, the observer distance, 
and the presence of the size cue. In Stanford Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946-47. 
Stanford, Calif., 1947, 55-57. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 
1946-47, No. 3.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 

61. Kholmskaya, O. P. (The visibility of lumin- 
ous signs on screens of different dimensions.) 
Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 85-89.—A colored flame 
presented on a screen less than 3° is less well dis- 
tinguished than when it is presented directly on a 
moderately illuminated background. The worst 
conditions are realized with a screen seen under the 
angle of 1.2°. Above 3° the visibility is improved to 
attain the ceiling towards 12°. The poor results ob- 
tained with screens of small dimensions are explained 
by the simultaneous action of marginal contrast and 
of positive induction. In Russian.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

62. Kompaneisky, B. N. (The change in the 
perception of colored fields as a function of the dis- 
tance.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 187-197.—The 
distance of a visual field does not affect its apparent 
color so long as it appears under an angle superior to 
10-20’. Commencing with this limit, the color 
varies according to the “rule of critical points” 
established by the author. According to this rule, 
the color of a colored area on a white background 
tends to approach one of the two positive critical 
points (extreme red and blue-green of 485-500 my) 
and to remove itself from the two negative critical 
points (yellow 568-580 my and blue-violet below 
470 mu). The variations of colors appearing on 
black or gray backgrounds follow this rule with 
slight modifications. The trichromatic theory of 
Young-Helmholtz permits a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the phenomenon. In Russian.—(Courtesy 
of Année psychol.) 

63. Patterson, J. L., Jr., & Graybiel, A. A nega- 
tive form of the oculo-gravic illusion. Fed. Proc., 
1948, 7, 91.—Abstract. 

64. Pinegin, N. I. (The sensitivity of the eye in 
ultra-violet and visible spectra.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 
1944, 2, 5-41.—The sensitivity of the eye to ultra- 
violet is studied for wave-lengths of 390, 365, 334, 
313 and 302 mu. A dispersion by two prisms and 
colored screens assure a sufficient purity of the rays 
studied. The 4 first wave-lengths are perceived by 
all 30 subjects, aged from 15 to 60 years, even in a 
state of adaptation to a moderate light. Rays of 
302 my are visible only to subjects aged from 15 to 
37 years and do not often give chromatic sensation. 
The color of the ultra-violet of 390 my is similar to 
violet of 404-407 my; 365 and 334 my to blue of 435 
my; the 313 my to blue of 491 my; the 302 my ap- 
pears bluish or gray. In foveal chromatic vision, the 
curve of sensitivity continues in a monotonous 
manner the curve obtained by diverse authors for 
the visible rays; the achromatic threshold (at 10° 
from the fovea) lowers around 365 my, rises again to 
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form a secondary maximum towards 334 my, then 
lowers anew. It is easy to distinguish the direct 
action of ultra-violet from phenomena of fluorescence 
of the ocular medium. Fluorescence is diffuse, and 
non-colored, while the objects seen in ultra-violet 
light appear clear and colored after correction of the 
chromatic aberration. In Russian.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

65. Prentice, W. C. H. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) New observations of ‘binocular 
yellow.’ J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 284-288.—The 
present study was undertaken to test Murray’s 
criticisms (13: 2387) of Hecht’s observations (2: 
3020) of binocular yellow. Improved filters whose 
transmissions do not overlap significantly were em- 
ployed; neither the “red” or the ‘‘green”’ filter used 
transmits as much as 1% in the yellow region. In 
addition, both the brightness of the fields and the 
duration of the observations were varied. Under 
these improved conditions, Hecht’s results were con- 
firmed. Even with relatively dim lights, and rather 
short exposures, saturated binocular yellow was 
observed by 5 of 6 Ss.—D. W. Taylor. 

66. Samsonova, V. G. (Variations of discrimina- 
tion times as a function of the angular dimensions of 
the central field, of its brightness and of the relation 
between the brightnesses of the central field and of 
the peripheral field in conditions of day vision.) 
Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 54-72.—The different 
parameters determining the discrimination time 
(brightness, objective contrast, dimensions of the 
homogenous field surrounding the test, illumination 
of the remainder of the visual field) are found in 
complex interaction, and it is not possible to state 
precisely their behavior by means of customary 
bidimensional diagrams. The author proposes a 
model diagram which takes account of 3 simultane- 
ously variable parameters, and which permits of 
solving numerous problems of practical illumination. 
In Russian.—(Courtesy of Anneé psychol.) 

67. Sevrugina, M. A. (The interaction of homo- 
chromatic and heterochromatic stimuli.) Prob. 
Fisiol. Opt., 1944, 2, 97-105.—The simultaneous 
excitation of neighboring regions of the retina lowers 
the visual threshold (positive induction), as well as 
the chromatic threshold. The maximum of positive 
induction is obtained with stimuli of complementary 
color, a lesser effect with heterochromatic but not 
complementary stimuli, and the minimal effect with 
homochromatic stimuli. Positive induction is greater 
when the luminous points are on a horizontal line 
rather than on a vertical one. In Russian.—(Court- 
esy of Année psychol.) 

68. Spielberg, P. I. (Action potentials of the 
human eye.) Prob. Fiziol. Opt., 1944, 2, 127-135.— 
The technique developed by the author permits easy 
recording of retinograms of the cocainized human 
eye and even, with a little enticement, without 
anaesthesia. The retinogram does not differ from 
that of other vertebrates, in respect to its behavior 
in intermittent light, and at the beginning and at the 
end of the stimulus. The technique indicated per- 


mits simultaneous recording of retinograms of the 
two eyes or of that of one eye and of the electro- 
encephalogram. The relative simplicity of the 
technique permits its clinical application. In 
Russian.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


69. Travis, Roland C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Measurement of accomodation and con- 
vergence time as part of complex visual adjustment. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 395—-403.—‘‘The speed of 
monocular and binocular accommodation and con- 
vergence was measured as part of a complex visual 
performance by use of a specially designed drop- 
frame tachistoscope. The major conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: 1. The total average time for 
binocular vision in refixating near and far stimuli 
successively . . . was 1.06 sec. for 50 Ss. 2. The 
total average time for accomodation and convergence 
alone . . . was 0.20 sec. for 50 Ss. 3. Binocular 
refixation was slightly superior to monocular re- 
fixation of near and far stimuli. . . . 4. Consider- 
able consistent practice effect occurred in successive 
trials and during successive days for the over-all 
task, but little or no practice effect for accomodation 
was found. 5. Large individual differences were 
found both in times for over-all performance and in 
actual times for accomodation and convergence. 
6. Intercorrelations between the over-all perform- 
ance of refixating near and far stimuli, visual acuity, 
perceptual speed and motor speed indicated that the 
latter three components contribute definitely to this 
over-all accomodation and convergence task.’’— 
D. W. Taylor. 


70. Wallach, Hans. (Swarthmore Coll., Swarth- 
more, Pa.) Brightness constancy and the nature of 
achromatic colors. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 310— 
324.—Opaque achromatic surface colors are per- 
ceived only when light of different intensity stimulate 
adjacent areas on the retina. Such colors are ‘‘pro- 
ducts of an interaction process, which depends on 
difference in stimulation in at least 2 areas.’’ Thus, 
a single bright region in an otherwise dark field is 
perceived as luminous and not as a white or gray 
surface color.’”” Experiments were conducted in 
which a circular disk surrounded by a ring of differ- 
ent intensity was observed in a dark room. ‘The 
colors which come about under these circumstances 
depend in close approximation on the ratios of the 
intensities involved and seem independent of the 
absolute intensity of local stimulation. The region 
of higher intensity will assume the color white and 
that of lower intensity will show a gray (or a black) 
which depends on the intensity ratio of the 2 regions.”’ 
This dependence of perceived colors on the ratios of 
stimulus intensities provides an explanation for the 
constancy of achromatic colors under varying 
illumination. The fact that complete constancy is 
usually not obtained in experiments is accounted 
for by the fact that interaction between more than 
2 regions of different stimulus intensity is involved. 
—D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstracts 7, 371, 404. ] 
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AUDITION 


71. Doughty, J. M., & Garner, W. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Pitch characteristics 
of short tones. II. Pitch as a function of tonal 
duration. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 478-494.— 
“Both a method of constants and a method of aver- 
age error were used, and the major difference between 
the methods was in terms of the magnitude of the 
effect. This problem is discussed, and results ob- 
tained by the method of average error are accepted 
as being more valid. Further results and discussion 
indicate: 1. As the duration of tones is decreased, 
there is a tendency for all tones to lose pitch. 2. 
The amount of pitch loss is related in intensity and 
frequency: a. Pitch loss is greatest for high intensi- 
ties, and is somewhat less for lower intensities. b. 
Low frequencies show the greatest amount of pitch 
loss. c. High frequencies at low intensities show 
actual gain at short durations. 3. Many of the 
relationships found can be explained in terms of the 
ear’s responding to the geometric mean of all the 
frequency components involved in a short tone.” 
(see 22: 152.)—D. W. Taylor. 

72. Lippert, Stanley. (Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) Comprehensive graph for 
the collection of noise and vibration data. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1948, 19, 279-286.—The author describes a 
chart for plotting and comparing vibratory data 
(including sounds) presented in any of four units of 
intensity: decibels, total excursion, velocity, and 
acceleration in g units. Results of typical auditory 
and vibratory experiments are plotted for illustra- 
tive purposes.—A. Chapanis. 

73. Parrack, H. O., & Eldredge, D. H., Jr. 
Certain physiological reactions to intense sound 
fields. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 90.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 73, 392, 393. ] 
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74, Beebe-Center, J. G. (152 Puritan Road, 
Swampscott, Mass.), Black, Percy, Hoffman, A. C., 
& Wade, Marjorie. Relative per diem consumption 
as a measure of preference in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 239-251.—By measuring 
the per diem consumption of water and saccharine 
solutions offered to the animals on alternate days, an 
attempt was made to secure measures of preference, 
expressed as differences in the total consumption of 
the 2 solutions. Statistical analysis of their data 
led the writers to the following methodological con- 
clusions: (1) for at least 68 paired measures on 13 
rats the difference in consumption is significant at 
the 1% level if it is at least 2 c.c., (2) daily fluctu- 
ations in drinking level may be minimized by 
“staggering the presentation of the two liquids so 
that on any one day, half the rats are given one 
liquid, the other half the other liquid,” and (3) that 
repeated measures secured on the same animals in- 
volves changes based on sensitization and adaptation 
for the substances involved. Their results indicated 
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that the optimum saccharine concentration is higher 
than would be predicted on the basis of known 
optimum sucrose concentrations and the known 
relative sweetness of sacchrine as compared to 
sucrose.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

75. Davison, Arthur H. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The relationship between unimanual and bimanual 
handedness. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 276-283.— 
“On the basis of a unimanual handedness question- 
naire, 25 highly right-handed and 25 highly left- 
handed individuals were selected from a group of 
386 students. . . . An attempt was made to deter- 
mine the extent to which highly right- and left-handed 
individuals, as classified with reference to unimanual 
activities, could be differentiated with respect to the 
ways in which they performed 20 specified bimanual 
activities.”” Of the 95 operations involved in the 20 
activities, 58 showed differences between the 2 
groups significant at the 2% level. All of the opera- 
tions involved in the following 4 activities signific- 
antly differentiated between the 2 groups: (1) Using 
a knife and fork for cutting meat. (2) Using a base- 
ball bat. (3) Peeling a potato. (4) Hanging a coat 
on a hanger.—D. W. Taylor. 

76. Graybiel, Ashton, Patterson, John L., Jr., & 
Packard, John M. (Sch. Aviat. Med., NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla.) Sunburn as a cause of temporary 
lowering of blackout thresholds in flyers. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1948, 19, 270-275; 278.—Three cases are 
described in which sunburn was apparently responsi- 
ble for a decrease in the blackout threshold to g- 
forces in flight and for an increase in susceptibility 
to postural fainting. —A. Chapanis. 

77. Griffin, Donald R., & Hock, Raymond J. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Experiments on bird 
navigation. Science, 1948, 107, 347-349.—A group 
of gannets (a marine bird) were released at an inland 
point approximately 100 miles from the nearest salt 
water. Nine were followed by airplane to observe 
homing behavior. The findings support the idea 
that the birds explore and thereby orient themselves 
rather than flying by any absolute “‘sense of di- 
rection.”” In general, the authors conclude that 
birds do not possess any special “‘sense of direction” 
or any sensitivity to the earth’s magnetic field; 
instead the behavior of the gannets support the 
hypothesis that birds navigate by means of environ- 
mental cues within the scope of known receptors.— 
F. A. Mote. 

78. Miiller, L. R. Uber die Physiologie und 
Pathologie der Triebe. (On the physiology and 
pathology of drives.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1947, 72, 
359-362.—The basic drives insuring personal and 
racial continuance are self-preservation and repro- 
duction. Associated with these drives are compulsive 
measures such as the production of pleasant feelings 
or the releasing of unpleasant feelings. The terms 
instinct and drive refer to the same thing; instinct is 
more mechanized, while drive involves a certain 
freedom for conscious intelligent choice. Pathology 
of self-preservation is shown in counter-urges ex- 
hibited in self-destruction and other ascetic practices, 
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and in such characters as morbid selfishness, death 
fears, self-injury, etc. Pathology of reproductive 
drives is seen in frigidity and impotence, celibacy, 
etc.— F. C. Sumner. 

79. Pauker, Roslyn S. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) The effects of re- 
moving seminal vesicles, prostate, and testes on the 
mating behavior of the golden hamster Cricetus 
auratus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 252- 
257.—After mating tests 6 golden hamster males 
were subjected to operative removal of the seminal 
vesicles and prostate and then again tested for 
mating behavior. 6 weeks after the original opera- 
tion each of the animals was castrated and post- 
operative mating tests continued. The results show 
no influence of the vesicles or prostate on mating 
behavior, and the mating behavior after castration 
was not significantly different than that of a control 
group who had only the testes removed. 16 refer- 
ences.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 348, 372, 380, 388, 399, 401, 
409. | 
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80. Gebhard, Mildred E. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) The effect of success and failure 
upon the attractiveness of activities as a function of 
experience, expectation, andneed. J. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 38, 371-388.—8 groups of 10 Ss each were 
employed in a factorially-designed experiment to 
determine the influence upon the attractiveness of 
an originally neutral task of 3 variables: Strength of 
need, experience of, and expectation of success or 
failure. The results were: “1. . . . experienced suc- 
cess, in general was accompanied by arise . . . and 
experienced failure by a fall in attractiveness. 2. 

. expected success, in general, was accompanied 
by a rise . . . and expected failure by a fall in at- 
tractiveness. 3. Average changes in the attractive- 
ness of the task were significantly greater when the 
expectation and experience were in the same direc- 
tion. .. . 4... . experience and expectation both 
produced significant variation in the mean prefer- 
ence rankings under little need but not under strong 
need. 5... . personal interest was greater and 
general comments more favorable when success was 
experienced or expected. . . . 6. Ratings of experi- 
enced success or failure, expected success or failure, 
and satisfaction with results appeared to be deter- 
mined largely by the experimental condition of ex- 
perience. 7. In general . . . the attractivensss of 
an activity is determined not only by past experi- 
ence of success or failure but by expectation of 
future success and failure as well.” —D. W. Taylor. 

81. McCurdy, Harold Grier. (Meredith Coll., 
Raleigh, N.C.) An experimental study of waking 
postural suggestion. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
250-256.—Using an angular measurement which 
takes into account direction, speed and extent of 
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movement, the postural sway of 78 girls was studied 
both in a suggestion and in a non-suggestion situa- 
tion. Although the scores obtained under the 2 
conditions differed significantly, the 2 distributions 
showed the same direction of skewness and both had 
a single mode at zero. ‘‘Correlations found were: 
between the suggestion and non-suggestion scores, 
.24(P = .05 to .02); between suggestion scores and 
frequency of reported dreaming, .34 (P less than 
.01); and between suggestion scores and order of 
presentation for the experiment, .45 (P less than 
.01)."—D. W. Taylor. 


82. Schneider, Daniel E. Time-space and the 
growth of the sense of reality: a contribution to the 
psychophysiology of the dream. /Psycheanal. Rev., 
1948, 35, 229-252.—The perceptual-conscious of 
man’s Ego perceives time and space as separate 
while ‘‘the unconscious of each individual is a time- 
space world. . . . The pleasure-principle and time- 
space are linked together as are chronologic time and 
the reality-principle. . . . In a dream the dimension 
of time is transformed into and expressed by spatial 
(visual) phenomena: the scenes. A dream is a 
‘light’ phenomenon.”’ Thinking involves ‘‘trans- 
formation from the four-dimensional continuum of 
the unconscious to the three-dimensional frame of 
the perceptual-conscious."’ The hallucinatory pro- 
cess of schizophrenia results from a weakening of 
this transformation process so that the four-dimen- 
sional unconscious is superimposed upon thought. 
(... “the return of the repressed’ ...). The 
schizophrenic is therefore awake and dreaming, the 
dream superimposing itself upon thought. 17 
references.—D. Prager. 

83. Souriau, Etienne. Le risible et le comique. 
(The laughable and the comic.) J. Psychol. norm, 
path., 1948, 41, 145-183.—No theory of laughter 
and comic art is adequate which fails to take account 
of the difference between them. Crude laughter has 
no esthetic aspect; it occurs quasi-reflexly when the 
mind grasps the existence in the same situation of 
two paradoxical qualities, the one oppressive, the 
other providing mental release from the oppression. 
The esthetic factor makes its first appearance when 
some sort of justification or explanatory principle is 
offered. At the highest levels of comic art the 
emphasis is entirely upon such justification, the 
actual laugh itself being a matter of less consequence 
than the mild disposition to smile or applaud. Be- 
cause laughter provides a release it is satisfying, and 
so those who are heavily burdened frequently culti- 
vate a low threshold of response to clowning. But 
shaking off responsibility may carry with it also a 
degree of guilt, and for those so affected comic art 
provides a loftier means of deliverance from the op- 
pression of a real world by opposing to it an artistic 
and absurd fiction ——M. Sheehan. 

84. Stafford, John W., & Hsii, E. H. (Catholic 
U., Washington, D. C.) Experimental frustration 
in human adults. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 269- 
276.—99 college students were placed in 2 frustrat- 
ing situations. In Experiment I they were given 
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13-digit series to recall as a test of intelligence; the 
digits had a logical relationship but not enough time 
was given to discover the relationship. In Experi- 
ment II a list of statements was read by the in- 
structor; after the student had indicated the truth 
or falsity of the statement, the instructor would give 
his judgment, frequently scoring the item incorrectly. 
This second experiment was not taken very seriously 
by the subjects. At the end of each experiment the 
subjects were given a list of adjectives to check to 
describe their feelings. Using a discrete group factor 
method, 4 response types were found in Experiment 
I—rationalization, withdrawal, neurotic depression, 
and normal depression.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 351, 390, 418. ] 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


85. Alper, Thelma G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Task-orientation and ego-orientation as 
factors in reminiscence. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
224-238.—“The data of a previously reported study 
[20: 3493] in learning and retention are reanalyzed 
here to show the importance for reminiscence of 

arameters which had not been treated by earlier 

investigators in this field. . . . The major findings 
pertinent to reminiscence are: 1. Reminiscence after 
a ‘rest’ interval as long as 24 hours occurs under con- 
ditions of ego-orientation, not task orientation. 2. 
Activity is a less important parameter for reminisc- 
ence than ego-orientation. Activity aids reminis- 
cence only if the S is ego-oriented. 3. Differences 
in mental set may be experimentally induced or 
self-induced. The failure to control such differ- 
ences in previous studies in this field could account 
for what Buxton [17: 2632] has termed ‘the-now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t character of reminiscence 
research.” 4. The conditions associated with re- 
hearsal are also associated with reminiscence. 
Active Ss, and especially ego-oriented Ss, report re- 
hearsal during the ‘rest’ interval. The mere ten- 
dency to rehearse, however, is not a sufficient condi- 
tion to assure reminiscence. 5. Reminiscence data 
can be conceptualized within the frame work of 
studies in the field of completed and incompleted 
tasks. ...’’ 6. The theory thus developed ‘“‘is 
consistent with, and supplemental to, the widely 
accepted theory of differential forgetting.” 23 
references.—D. W. Taylor. 

86. Brown, W. Lynn (U. Texas, Austin.), Gentry, 
George, & Kaplan, Sylvan J. The effects of intra- 
maze delay. I. Delay enforced by a revolving 
wheel. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 258- 
268.—In the present experiment a 45-second period 
of delay in running a 14-unit elevated T-maze was 
introduced between the eighth and ninth sections by 
means of a revolving wheel with a mechanical brake. 
The delay group and a control group each contained 
10 animals. The results indicated the control group 
to have performed significantly better in terms of 
running time and error scores in the section of the 
maze anterior to the delay segment, but no differ- 
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ences in the section between the delay segment and 
the goal box. In addition, the experimental group 
showed qualitative differences in behavior in the 2 
sections, retracing and running hesitantly in the 
anterior section, and showing irritability and defeca- 
tion; in the posterior section they ran rapidly and 
unhesitatingly. The relationship of these findings 
to the principles of reinforcement theory is discussed. 
—L.I. O'Kelly. 

87. Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) The effect of using differential end boxes 
in a simple T-maze learning situation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 245-—249.—‘'The apparatus used 
was a new type T-maze in which it is possible to 
control intra- and extra-maze cues. There were 4 
trials per day, and the number of trials to the cor- 
rect and incorrect side was equalized for each day. 
Learning of 20 animals run with like end boxes was 
compared, over a period of 7 days, with the learning 
of 20 animals with unlike end boxes. It was found 
that under these conditions the learning was signifi- 
cantly faster when differential end boxes were em- 
ployed. The results were interpreted in terms of 
secondary reinforcement.”—D. W. Taylor. 

88. Gladstone, Arthur I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Reactively homogeneous compound trial- 
and-error learning with distributed trials and serial 
reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 289-297. 
—‘Albino rats were trained to go through the same 
door at each choice point of a 4-choice-point linear 
maze with food reward after each choice point. Data 
from 50 animals are analyzed to show the develop- 
ment of the error gradient in the course of learning. 
The gradient develops as follows: 1. In the earliest 
stage of training the error gradient falls consistently 
from the first choice point to the fourth. 2. As 
training progresses, relatively fewer errors are made 
at the second and third choice points, so that the 
gradient rises from the second choice point to the 
fourth choice point, but continues to fall from the 
first choice point to the second. 3. In the later 
stages of learning the errors made at the first choice 
point are eliminated more rapidly than those at the 
fourth choice point, with the result that the final 
form of the error gradient is markedly higher at the 
fourth choice point than at the first. An interpreta- 
tion of these phenomena is offered on the basis of 
the primacy reinforcment gradient and stimulus 
generalization.”—D. W. Taylor. 


89. Grant, David A., & Berg, Esta. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.) A behavioral analysis of degree of 
reinforcement and ease of shifting to new responses 
in a Weigl-type card-sorting problem. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 404-411—The University of 
Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test was used. The in- 
dividual cards can be sorted on the basis either of the 
color, the number, or the form of the figures ap- 
pearing on them. Color was arbitrarily selected as 
the initally “correct” sorting category. As each S 
sorted the cards he was told whether he was “‘right”’ 
or “wrong.”’ As soon as S made a certain number of 
consecutive correct responses, E without explanation 
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changed the “‘correct”’ basis of classification. Seven 
groups of about 20 Ss each were given 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 10 reinforcing trials, respectively, before each 
shift. “Increasing the amount of reinforcement of 
original modes of response reduced the amount of 
perseveration of these responses when they suddenly 
became incorrect.” Increased reinforcement also 
reduced the number of errors S made in reaching 
the new correct solution after deserting the old 
formerly correct one.—D. W. Taylor. 


90. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U., New 
York.), & Underwood, Benton J. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The role of reward in conditioning 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 209-215.—The 
Maier-Schneirla dual-mechanism theory of condi- 
tioning is evaluated solely from the point of view of 
whether or not the data demand the postulation of 
such a two-stage theory. These writers claim that 
there are 2 qualitatively different forms of learning: 
the first stage is the ‘‘classical’’ conditioning and the 
second is selective learning by reinforcement. This 
is contrasted with Hull’s view that there is a con- 
tinuous process of reinforcement. Analysis leads 
to the conclusion that a single principle of rein- 
forcement will handle all the data which Maier and 
Schneirla have cited as requiring the postulation of 
2 kinds of learning. 17 references.—M. A. Tinker. 


91. Kimble, Gregory A., & Horenstein, Betty R. 
(Brown U., Providence, R. I.) Reminiscence in 
motor learning as a function of length of interpolated 
rest. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 239-244.—‘“‘1. 
Six groups of males Ss were given ten 50 sec. trials, 
with a 10 sec. inter-trial interval on a modified Koerth 
pursuit rotot. After rests of 10, 30, 150, 300, 600, 
or 1200 sec., two 50 sec. reminiscence trials were 
given. ... 2. The results indicate that reminis- 
cence increases as a negatively accelerated function 
of length of rest and is very close to the asymptote 
at 600 sec., beyond which longer rests appear to be 
ineffective in producing greater reminiscence. 3. 
By inverting the recovery function, a measure of 
decay of Jpg was calculated, and a simple negative 
growth function was fitted to the points thus ob- 
tained. 4. The results of the investigation seem to 
verify Hull’s theoretical formulation of the decay of 
inhibition as a function of time.” —D. W. Taylor. 


92. Malmo, Robert B., & Amsel, Abram. Anxi- 
ety-produced interference in serial rote learning 
with observations on rote learning after partial 
frontal lobectomy. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 440- 
454.—The Ss employed included 16 patients with 
severe anxiety, 16 control Ss and 6 cases of bilateral 
frontal gyrectomy. Each S was given massed prac- 
tice in learning lists of 8 nonsense syllables by the 
anticipation method. The anterior, but not the 
posterior, portion of the serial position curve (for 
errors) for the anxiety group was found to be signifi- 
cantly higher than for the control group. This dif- 
ference was attributed to the influence of anxiety- 

roduced interference acting in addition to the usual 
intra-serial interference. Also attributed to the in- 
fluence of anxiety is the fact that an end-decrement 
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was observed in the learning curve for the anxiety 
group but not in that for the control group. The 
serial position curve for the gyrectomy group dif- 
fered most from that for the control group in the 
central portion of the series. This result is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that frontal lobe damage 
increases susceptibility to intra-serial interference. 
22-item bibliography.—D. W. Taylor. 

93. Passey, George E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) The influence of intensity of unconditioned 
stimulus upon acquisition of a conditioned response. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 420-428.—‘‘Forty stud- 
ents at Clark University served as Ss. Ten Ss 
composed an experimental group, and each group of 
10 Ss was conditioned to wink to a tonal stimulus 
reinforced by a puff of air to the cornea. . . . Air 
puffs of 7.5, 18, 44, and 88 Ib. per sq. in. were used, 
and the tonal stimulus was held constant at 500 
c.p.s. at an intensity of 30 db. above the threshold 
of the subject. Analysis of the results indicates that 
the rate of acquisition of the conditioned eyelid 
response is a function of the intensity of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus. The rate of acquisition bears a 
direct relationship to the logarithm of the intensity 
of the unconditioned stimulus. The size of resulting 
conditioned responses is a function of the intensity 
of the unconditioned stimulus."—D. W. Taylor. 

94. Podkopayev, N. A. (J. P. Pavlov Physiologi- 
cal Institute, Academy of Sciences, Moscow.) Recip- 
rocal relation between conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned food reflexes. Amer. Rev. Soviet Med., 1948, 
5, 135-139.—The size of an established conditioned 
food reflex and the size of a reinforcing unconditioned 
food reflex were studied with 3 dogs. Duration of 
coincidence of CS and US was varied between 0 and 
45 seconds. It was found that: (1) a strong CS is 
followed by an increase in the size of UR; (2) a weak 
CR is followed by a reduced UR; and (3) the con- 
tinuation of CS during the action of US causes a 
reduction in the size of the latter. It is concluded 
that the CS inhibits the US and the UR and CR 
activities stand to each other in reciprocal relations. 
—L. C. Mead. 

95. Saltzman, Irving (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
& Koch, Sigmund. The effect of low intensities of 
hunger on the behavior mediated by a habit of 
maximum strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
347-370.—"‘One hundred and twenty male, albino 
rats, divided into three groups of 40 animals each, 
were allowed 70 reinforced bar-depression responses 
in a modified Skinner box. All animals were moti- 
vated . . . by 23 hours of hunger. On the follow- 
ing day, hunger in each rat was satiated according 
to a standard procedure, and, after a brief time 
interval which varied for the three experimental 
groups, the bar depression habit was subjected to 
extinction. The intervals of food privation be- 
tween satiation and extinction were one-half hour 
for one of the groups, one hour for a second group, 
and two hours for the third. . . . The experiment 
is significant in two chief ways: 1... . fie] has 
shown that intensities of hunger as ‘weak’ as one 
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half to two hours may exert a substantial influence 
on the vigor of behavior. 2. The present experi- 
ment functions as a direct test of certain implica- 
tions of Perin’s equations. ... The results... 
indicate that the Perin-Hull function [is ] markedly 
out of line with experimental measurement at the 
one half and one hour levels of hunger.”—D. W. 
Taylor. 


96. Schiller, Paul H. (Yerkes Laboratories of Pri- 
mate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Delayed response 
in the minnow. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 
233-238.—Using the minnow, Phoxinus laevis, tests 
were made of delayed response in the conventional 
presentation-choice situation and in a detour situ- 
ation. All 4 of the minnows used in the former 
technique with 3 seconds delay, learned the task 
within 432 trials. In the detour experiment, with 6 
minnows, and with a 4-second delay during the 
detour, the problem was learned in from 216 to 324 
trials. Control experiments with rats in apparatus 
of similar structural properties showed these animals 
to be superior to the minnows, learning the problem 
in approximately 200 trials— L. I. O’Kelly. 


97. Spelt, David K. (Muhlenberg Coll., Allen- 
town, Pa.) The conditioning of the human fetus in 
utero. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 338-346.— 
“Utilizing a vibrotactile CS and a loud noise as US, 
it was possible to establish a CR in the human fetus 
in utero during the last 2 months of gestation. Some 
15-20 paired stimulations were required to establish 
the response to the point at which one could antici- 
pate 3 or 4 successive responses to CS alone, but ad- 
ditional practice made possible as many as 11 suc- 
cessive CRs. Experimental extinction, spontaneous 
recovery, and retention of the response over a 3 
weeks interval were demonstrated, as well as a 
significant degree of agreement between direct rec- 
ords of fetal movements and maternal report of 
perception of fetal movement.” 16 references.— 
D. W. Taylor. 


98. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) ‘Spontaneous recovery’ of verbal 
associations. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 429-439.— 
“Twenty-four Ss learned lists of 10 paired two- 
syllable adjectives by the anticipation method. 
For each of four experimental conditions, two lists 
having the A-B, A-C relationship were learned to a 
criterion of one perfect recitation. After the appro- 
priate time interval S was presented with the com- 
mon stimulus words and instructed to give the 
first of the two responses connected to a given 
stimulus which occurred to him. In four separate 
conditions this form of recall was given one min., 
24 hr., and 48 hr. after learning the two lists. The 
results show: 1. As the time interval increased, a 
consistent decrease in the frequency of responses 
from the lists learned second. 2. No decrease in 
the frequency of the responses from the first list 
with the passage of time. 3. An increase in the 
frequency of responses from outside the lists with 
the passage of time. These data are given as further 
support of the interpretation of unlearning of the 
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first list as being similar to experimental extinction. 
The fact that no decrease in the effective strength of 
the first list responses takes place over 48 hr. sug- 
- that a process running counter to the usual 
orgetting processes is present. It is suggested that 
this mechanism may be likened to spontaneous 
recovery.”—D. W. Taylor. 


99. Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus 10.) Stimulus identity as related to response 
specificity and response generalization. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 389-394.—“‘Two groups of Ss 
were conditioned to respond to a tone by making 
extensor movements of the finger. The hand was 
then turned over so that a flexor movement would 
be required to remove the finger from the electrode. 
Both groups were then tested to the conditioned 
stimulus alone. For the control groups of 27 Ss the 
same tone was used, and for the experimental group 
of 32 Ss a different tone was used. Twenty-five Ss 
in the control, and 22 Ss in the experimental group 
gave conditioned responses in the new situation. 
All Ss of the experimental group gave generalized 
responses (made flexor movements). In the control 
group, four of the 25 responding Ss gave specific 
(extensor) responses in this situation. Thus, the 
results suggest some trend for response generaliza- 
tion, or the tendency for an act rather than a move- 
ment to become attached to a stimulus, to be a 
function of stimulus generalization.” —D. W. Taylor. 


100. Wilcoxon, H. D. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Waters, R. H. Spatial orientation in the 
white rat. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 412-419.— 
“In Experiment I 32 rats were trained to go always 
to the left on a modified double-T elevated maze 
with curved starting pathways. This maze was 
placed in an environment which was homogeneous 
with regard to visual and auditory extra-maze cues. 
Twenty-six animals learned the criterion (10 suc- 
cessive errorless runs) within 48 trials and were each 
given one critical trial with a short-cut added. The 
Experimental Group (N = 13) were tested with a 
short-cut leading to the correct place. The Control 
Group (N = 13) were tested with a short-cut 
leading to the incorrect place. Nearly all of the 
animals in both groups took the short-cut regardless 
of whether it led to the correct place... . In 
Experiment II 10 rats were trained to go always to 
the right (or left) on a conventional double-T 
elevated maze placed in the same homogeneous en- 
vironment as that of Experiment I. Seven of the 
rats learned within 48 trials. Each of these rats was 
then presented two short-cuts simultaneously, one 
leading to the correct place and one to the incorrect 
place. No preference was exhibited for the correct 
short-cut. . . . It is concluded that the negative 
results reported here... prove... only that 
the white rats used in these experiments exhibited 
no evidence of having acquired a spatial orienta- 
tion... .”—D. W. Taylor. 

101. Yamaguchi, Harry G., Hull, Clark L., 
Felsinger, John M., & Gladstone, Arthur I. (Jnst. 
Human Relations, Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
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Characteristics of dispersions based on the pooled 
momentary reaction potentials ,E. of a group. 
Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 216-238.—The idea that 
behavioral laws show the type of consistency found 
in any really systematic science is practically non- 
existent. The Thurstone psychological quantifica- 
tion technique is considered to be fertile in yielding 
data from which such laws may be formulated. The 
authors purpose is to present evidence of the con- 
sistency of this quantificational methodology and its 
deliverances with relevant known facts and princi- 
ples. The reaction latencies at the limit of learning 
of a group of 59 albino rats were converted into 
momentary reaction potentials. Various statistical 
analyses of the data led to the following conclusions: 
The paired comparison procedure when pooled for 
many subjects results in a characteristic deviation 
(leptokurtic distribution) from the normal probabil- 
ity integral. The two distributions are sufficiently 
similar for the normal table, in conjunction with 
Thrustone’s method of its use, to yield an empirical 
probability table. This can be used to produce what 
purports to be a true quantification of momentary 
reaction potential from leptokurtic paired compari- 
son data. Such quantification leads to a molar law 
of primitive learning which, in conjunction with 
other empirical circumstances makes possible the 
quantitative statement of 7 other behavior functions. 
Applications are indicated. 14 references—M. A. 
Tinker. 


102. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Studies of food preference, appetite and dietary 
habit. VIII. Food-seeking drives, palatability and 
the law of effect. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 
41, 269-300.—The purpose of the present experi- 
ment was to study the motivational factors govern- 
ing rate of running. In the first experiment of this 
article 14 rats were given a single run per day to 
sugar and 14 other rats were given a single daily run 
to casein, both groups being run in Young’s prefer- 
ference apparatus. Both groups had adequate 
maintenance diet in their home cages at all times, 
and were ‘“‘deprived”’ only for about 90 minutes prior 
to their daily test. The results indicated that 
approach time to a highly palatable food (sugar) was 
less than to one of low palatability (casein), and 
variability of the time scores was less with the 
former. In the second experiment animals were run 
in a simple Y-maze discrimination box. When the 
results are analyzed in such a way that time is 
equalized for the high and low incentive groups, 
there was no evidence that incentive influenced the 
rate of learning. Young’s general conclusion is 
“If learning is defined as the acquisition of patterns 
of behavior through practice, the law of effect is not 
valid as a law of learning. But if the definition of 
learning is broadened to include the acquisition of 
motives .. . as well as motivated behavior pat- 
terns, then it can be said that there are two inde- 
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pendently variable determinants of such acquisition: 
(a) practice and (b) effect.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 103, 347, 355, 360, 367, 368, 369, 
370, 377, 378, 379, 386, 387, 396, 398, 400, 402, 
403, 404, 408, 410, 413, 415. } 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


103. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Cognitive maps in rats and men. Psychol. 
Rev., 1948, 55, 189-208.—This paper is devoted to a 
description of experiments with rats, mostly at the 
author’s laboratory, and to indicating the signific- 
ance of these findings on rats for the clinical behavior 
of men. While all students agree as to the facts 
reported, they disagree on theory and explanation. 
5 kinds of experiments (latent learning, vicarious 
trial and error, searching for the stimulus, hypo- 
theses, and spatial orientation) are described and 
discussed. The conditions which favor (cognitive) 
narrow strip-maps and which favor broad compre- 
hensive maps in rats and in men are considered. 
Narrow strip-maps seem to be indicated by (1) a 
damaged brain, (2) an inadequate arrangement of 
environmentally presented cues, (3) a surplus of 
repetitions on the original trained-on path, and (4) 
the presence of too strongly frustrating conditions. 
The fourth point is elaborated. It is contended that 
some of the psychological mechanisms which clinical 
psychologists and other students of personality have 
uncovered as factors underlying many individual 
and social maladjustments can be interpreted ‘‘as 
narrowings of our cognitive maps due to too strong 
motivations or to too intense frustrations.”"—M. A. 
Tinker. 

104. Welch, Livingston, & Diethelm, Oskar. 
Experiments on the psychology of reasoning. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 74-75.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 125, 346, 374, 394, 405. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


105. Dewan, John G. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Intelligence and emotional stability. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 548-554.—This investigation 
was undertaken to ascertain the frequency of 
emotional instability of the mentally retarded and 
non-retarded and at different intelligence levels as 
measured by the Canadian Army ‘“‘M”’ test. The 
clinical findings in the examination of over 30,000 
men produced a definitely higher incidence of emo- 
tional instability in men diagnosed as mentally re- 
tarded than in those diagnosed as non-retarded. 
It was noted that as the “‘M”’ scores advanced, the 
frequency of instability tended to reduce. The rate 
of degree in emotional instability however, dimin- 
ished appreciably in the ranges of average and super- 
ior intelligence. The evidence suggests that the 
rate of incidence of psychoneuroses and other emo- 
tional disturbances declines as the degree of intelli- 
gence advances although this becomes much less 
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evident in the upper ranges of intelligence. Possible 
explanations and interpretations of the findings in 
general are discussed. 35-item  bibliography.— 
R. D. Weitz. 


[See also abstract 248. ] 


PERSONALITY 


106. Alexander, Franz. Educative influence of 
personality factors in the environment. In Kluck- 
hohn, C., & Murray, H. A., Personality in nature, 
society, and culture, (see 23: 110), 325-339.—Fol- 
lowing brief critical evaluations of the hereditarian, 
environmental, and ‘‘neo-Freudian”’ interpretations 
of human behavior the author defines and illustrates 
the highly specific influences of particular character 
traits upon the personality development of the child 


in the family constellation. It is held, however, that 


the use of the cultural approach, highly valuable in 
education and preventive mental hygiene, will not 
in analytic therapy sessions increase the therapist’s 
acumen because it fails to recognize the specific 
influences of the ‘“‘personal environment.’"—L. A. 
Pennington. 


107. Alvarez-Tostado, Vee Jane Holt. Rigidity 
theory in the light of the Rorschach performances of 
bright, normal, and dull children. In Stanford 
University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946-47. 
Stanford, Calif., 1947, 120-124. (Stanford Univ. 
Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1947. 


108. Frank, Lawrence K. Cultural control and 
physiological autonomy. In Kluckhohn, C., & 
Murray, H. A., Personality in nature, society, and 
culture, (see 23: 110), 113-116.—The role of the 
cultural process in conditioning the infant to ap- 
proved ways of eating, eliminating (toilet training), 
and emotional responsiveness is described. And 
the similarities and differences between personality 
and culture organizations are interpretatively 
stressed. The individual contribution of the organ- 
ism in this culture process, however, cannot be 
ignored because the person in utilizing culture 
patterns does so idiosyncratically—2L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

109. Jastak, Joseph. (Farnhurst State Hosp., 
Del.) A plan for the objective measurement of 
character. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 170-178.— 
Factor and scatter analysis studies may eventually 
lead to the development of batteries of tests from 
which one may make statements relative to the 
capacity level of the person and his character 
traits— L. B. Heathers. 


110. Kluckhohn, Clyde (Harvard U., Camb- 
bridge, Mass.), & Murray, Henry A. [Eds.] Per- 
sonality in nature, society, and culture. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. xxi, 561 p. $6.00.—This 
anthology is directed to ‘“‘an audience of college 
juniors and seniors and educated laymen.” The 
papers reprinted have been grouped under the 
following categories: conception of personality, 
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106-112 


formation of personality, including constitutional, 
group membership, role, and situational determin- 
ants, and the applications to modern problems. 
The papers which have previously been abstracted are 
Kluckhohn, C. & Murray, H. A. (18: 1755), Jost, 
H. & Sontag, L. W. (19: 647), Kallmann, F. J. 
(21: 1470), Sanford, R. N. (17: 4319), Levy, D. M. 
(16: 3044), Mead, M. (17: 508), Gillin, J. (21: 1159), 
Erikson, E, H. (22: 904), Hallowell, A. I. (14: 6081), 
Eggan, D. (17: 4186), Henry, J. & Z. (18: 3328), 
Davis, A. & Havighurst, R. J. (21: 2724), Parsons, 
T. (17: 241), Merton, R. K. (15: 1394), Wile, I. S. 
& Davis R. (15: 4472), Whiting, J. W. M. & Mowrer, 
O. H. (18: 1360), Hallowell, A. I. (16: 4097), All- 
port, G. W., Bruner, J. S., & Jandorf, E. M. (16: 
1038), Hunt, J. McV. (12: 4776), Sontag, L. W. 
(21: 1339), Greenacre, P. (18: 3327), Fromm, E. 
(19: 676), Benedict, R. (12: 6674), Dollard, J. 
(13: 1553), Dai, B. (21: 1158), Davis, A. (16: 380), 
Powdermaker, H. (17: 3886), Erikson, E. H. (17: 
2060), Mead, M. (15: 395), Horton, D. (18: 806), 
Wegrocki, H. J. (13: 4202). 9 papers which have 
not been previously abstracted are covered in this 
issue. (see 23: 106, 108, 111, 112, 116, 117, 135, 199, 
279.)—C. M. Louttit. 


111. Mead, Margaret. Administrative contribu- 
tions to democratic character formation at the 
adolescent level. In Kiuckhohn, C., & Murray, 
H. A., Personality in nature, society, and culture, 
(see 23: 110), 523-530.——By comparing Iatmul, 
Balinese, and recent German cultures with that of 
the United States the conclusion is reached that 
comparative culture studies of personality develop- 
ment show what kinds of personality integration fit 
with specific cultural institutions, what characteris- 
tics of personality integration are products of 
specific rearing methods used in the cultures thus 
far studied. Mobile society today precludes ad- 
herence to inflexible rules by which to handle the 
already: ‘“‘psychically burdened’”’ adolescent. Con- 
clusions useful to the college administrator with 
respect to student personality development are 
drawn.— L. A. Pennington. 


112. Murray, Henry A., & Kluckhohn, Clyde. 
Outline of a conception of personality. In Kiuck- 
hohn, C., & Murray, H. A., Personality in nature, 
soctety, and culture, (see 23: 110), 3-32.—Following 
a review of personality theory and the reasons for 
the modern trend toward the development of a 
science of personality the authors present their own 
dynamic, organismic “hypothetical formulation” 
wherein personality is defined as the ‘‘continuity of 
functional forces and forms manifested through 
sequences of organized regnant (i.e., integrative) 
processes in the brain from birth to death,” wherein 
its functions are described as those of tension re- 
duction, self-expression, scheduling, reduction of 
aspiration tensions, reduction of conflicts by social 
conformity and identification, and chief of which is 
the creation of a design for living that permits 
“periodic and harmonious appeasement of most of 
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its needs as well as gradual progressions toward 
distant goals." —L. A. Pennington. 


113. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.) The infantile personality; the core 
problem of psychosomatic medicine. Psychosom. 
Med., 1948, 10, 134-144.—Mature persons differ 
from infantile personalities in their ability to use 
integrated and appropriate techniques for dealing 
with interpersonal relations. The infantile individ- 
ual’s experiences are not integrated and he is fre- 
quently confronted with emergencies. Hysterical 
personalities and infantile persons have in common 
“exhibitionism, dramatisation, diffuse eroticism, 
domination through suffering, and desire to control.” 
In terms of social learning, the infantile personality 
is characterised by lack of generalization, inability to 
discriminate cues, and the predominance of substi- 
tute gratifications over sublimations. ‘“‘Inasmuch 
as the infantile personality is incapable of removing 
sources of frustration through goal-directed be- 
havior and, in addition, is unable to express excess 
tension in interpersonal relations, tension must be 
expressed either through actions or through organs.” 
Treatment consists largely of the application of the 
techniques of child psychotherapy with chronologic- 
ally old adults. 45 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


114. Ryan, Edward J. (708 Church St., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The relation between body types and 
temperament. J. Amer. dent. Ass., 1948, 37, 13-19. 
—dAn exposition of Sheldon’s body types and tem- 
peraments prefaces a discussion of their significance 
for orthodontic practice as follows: (1) that it is of 
interest to orthodontists who are for the most part 
dealing with adolescents, to know as Seltzer has 
found, that the somatotypes of adolescents are their 
permanent somatotypes and that the corresponding 
temperamental traits as expressed in youth fore- 
shadow their adult motivation and behavior; (2) 
that the ectomorph (delicately built body) is more 
likely to have a Class II malocclusion (feminine 
maxillary protrusion and lower face imbalance); the 
mesomorph with powerfully built bones and muscle 
is more likely to Class III type of malocclusion 
(masculine, prognathous); (3) that as to reactions 
to pain stimuli the endomorph with his complacency 
is not particularly apprehensive or anticipatory of 
pain and reacts to the stimuli without undue per- 
turbation; the mesomorph shows a Spartan-like 
indifference to pain; the ectomorph is hypersensitive 
to pain. The author recommends more extended 
research in these connections.— F. C. Sumner. 


115. Schuhl, Pierre-Maxime. Remarques sur le 
regard. (Remarks on visual expression.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 184—-193.—Although 
poetry and sculpture have recognized the importance 
of the eye as a personality-expressing feature, phil- 
osophers, with few exceptions have tended to neglect 
this possible link, between the concrete and the meta- 
physical. It is through the expression of the eyes, 
not easily disguised, that we come to know others— 
their affection, malice, enthusiasm, understanding; 
and it is the task of the sciences of man and of 
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philosophy to hasten the day when greater good-will 
and happiness will be expressed in the mutual inter- 
change of men’s glances.— M. Sheehan. 

116. Seltzer, Carl C. The relationship between 
the masculine component and personality. In 
Kluckhohn, C., & Murray, H. A., Personality in 
nature, society, and culture, (see 23: 110), 84-96.— 
Preliminary study of the behavior of 27 (out of 258 
observed earlier in the Grant Study) normal young 
men, each found morphologically weak in mascu- 
linity, suggests ‘“‘an association between the mascu- 
line component and certain other aspects of the 
total personality.” The group, in contrast with 
more masculine controls, is sensitive, shy, asocial, 
inhibited, averse to rigorous physical exercise, 
aesthetically inclined. Suggestions are given for 
additional investigations.— L. A. Pennington. 

117. Tozzer, Alfred M. Biography and biology. 
In Kluckhohn, C., & Murray, H. A., Personality in 
nature, society, and culture, (see 23: 110), 144—157.— 
The persistent attempt of biographers to account 
for eminence, in fact for all aspects of human per- 
sonality, by recourse to biological and especially 
to outmoded genetic concepts is ingeniously dis- 
cussed and illustrated by numerous quotations.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


[See also abstracts 84, 135, 320, 364. ] 


AESTHETICS 


118. Carpenter, Thomas Patten. The material 
of abnormal psychology in some contemporary 
English and American novels. In Stanford Unt- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946-47. 
Stanford, Calif., 1947, 27-30. (Stanford Uni. 
Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1946. 

119. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Sacred cows in the peychology of music. J. Aesthet., 
1948, 7(1), 48-51.—A few of the invalid presupposi- 
tions and faulty practices of the past which still 
haunt the researcher in the psychology of music are 
discussed. Among these are the notions of absolute 
standards for “goodness in music,” evolutionary 
hierarchies, “natural” scales, and unchangeable 
musical capacities; anthropologically naive assump- 
tions; ambiguities in terminology and notation; lack 
of validation studies; and artificiality of many of the 
conditions of research.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

120. Tissi, Silvio. Al microscopio psicanalitico. 
(Through the psychoanalytic microscope.) (4th 
ed.) Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1946. xxx, 540 p.—The 
author has sought to interpret the literary works of 
Pirandello, Ibsen, Shakespeare, Tolstoi, Shaw, 
Bourget, Gide, Dostojewskij, in addition to his own 
prose and poetry. He has specifically chosen works 
of tragedy and irony, interpreting them in the light 
of psychoanalysis. The author has also devoted an 
entire chapter to a self-analysis, showing how certain 
aspects of his personality are revealed in his litera- 
ture. The last chapter contains a rather lengthy 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


list of his own poems. Tissi thinks of himself as 
“inclined towards problematizing my own ego, and 
then resolving these problems through drama” and 
creative art. His deeds are an expression of the 
problems he has created. In turn, his problems are a 
product of a basically critical and perhaps self- 
searching attitude. To “‘know thyself” entails more 
than the 3 simple steps of seeking, finding, and de- 
fining. The process is more complex, passionate, 
and torturous. The ever changing and developing 
ego is an evasive concept. At the very core of 
existence are to be found contradiction, affirmation 
and negation, tragedy, drama, enigma, irony, and 
the very self-perpetuating nature of personal and 
social problems. (see 7: 5423).— N. De Palma. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


121. Karn, M. N. Length of human gestation 
with special reference to prematurity. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1947, 14, 44-59.—Data from a maternity 
hospital are examined to obtain information on 
length of period of pregnancy. The period of preg- 
nancy has a mean of 278 days, and standard devi- 
ation of 16.3 days. The range is wide and there were 
approximately 3 times as many premature as post- 
mature cases. An index of prematurity is given 
as weight under 53 Ibs. for males (5} for females) 
together with pregnancy period under 260 days. 
Emphasis is given to the probability of length of 
period of gestation as related to genetic constitution 
of foetus. 26 references.—S. Wapner. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


122. Bartemeier, Leo H. The practical applica- 
tion of basic mental hygiene principles by the Cor- 
nelian Corner. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 
113-116—The Cornelian Corner is ‘‘a mental 
hygiene project which aims to promote better parent- 
child relationships from the very beginning of life.” 
It encourages reestablishing the practices of having 
infants remain in the same room with their mothers 
from the time of birth and of breast-feeding infants 
whenever they are hungry or anxious. Fathers, too, 
need to be educated concerning the basic needs of 
the developing child and stimulated to assist more 
directly in its care.—W. A. Varvel. 


123. Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teachers 
Coll., New Platz, N. Y.) Enjoy your child—ages 
1, 2, and 3. Publ. Affairs Pamphi., 1948, No. 141. 
32 p. 20¢.—Stressing the attainment of independence 
and security as the chief developmental goals of the 
period 1-3 years this pamphlet is designed to help 
parents understand and contribute to the realization 
of these growth objectives. The specific ways in 
which the child strives for power and mastery are 
outlined, and practical suggestions for promoting 
independence are offered. The importance of 
“unconditional love’ from parents is cited in the 
discussion of the drive for security. Common 
threats to security are indicated with the appropri- 
ate precautions to be taken.—R. C. Strassburger. 
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124. Leitch, Mary. A commentary on the oral 
phase of psychosexual development. Bull. Menn- 
anger Clin., 1948, 12, 117-125.—The records of 50 
consecutive infants seen at the Menninger Clinic for 
developmental testing were reviewed for data rele- 
vant to psychoanalytical theory concerning oral 
erotism. 3 cases showing the most clearly defined 
variations from the average oral activity of the 
group were selected for special study. More de- 
tailed and systematic studies are needed, but it is 
believed that “the data tend to support psycho- 
analytic assumptions concerning the existence of an 
oral phase in development, the division of the phase 
into two stages, variations between infants in the 
amount of oral activity, and the dependence of these 
variations on factors of various types.”—W. A. 
Varvel. 


125. Oakes, Mervin E. Children’s explanations 
of natural phenomena. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 
1947, No. 926. vi, 151 p. $2.35.—Answers given 
in an individual interview by 4 groups of children 
(Kindergarten and Grades II, IV, and VI) to ques- 
tions involving explanations of natural phenomena 
of various types were analyzed in terms of a number 
of individual categories under the main classifica- 
tions of physical and non-physical explanations. 
Physical interpretations predominated, increasing 
in number from the lower to the higher grades, with 
a corresponding decrease in explanations of a non- 
physical character. Differences in the type of ex- 
planation given by children with high IQs and with 
low IQs were not large, although bright children were 
more likely to offer physical interpretations than the 
less bright. Compared with data from a supple- 
mentary study of explanations given by college 
teachers in non-science courses, those of children 
showed no essential differences in the kind of think- 
ing employed, but differed only in degree from the 
answers of the adults. The conclusions of Hall and 
Piaget are uncorroborated in this study, and it is 
asserted that “ . children can learn correct 
explanations of many natural phenomena and most 
of them are eager to do so."”—R. C. Sirassburger. 


126. Smith, Alathena J. (John Tracy Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif.), & McGrath, Fern. Parent 
education and group therapy: an episode. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 214-217.—An illustration is given 
showing how group therapy techniques may be 
helpful in parent education discussions——L. B. 
Heathers. 


127. Wells, Mildred White. Youth and your 
community. Publ. Affairs Pamphi., 1948, No. 108. 
31 p. 20¢—The so-called “Youth Problem” is 
interpreted as an adult creation reflecting the in- 
stability and inadequacy of present-day society. 
Citing the prevalence of juvenile delinquency, the 
need for a broad, preventive program of strength- 
ened community services to provide for the needs of 
youth is recognized. Many agencies, federal, state, 
and private provide youth services. Typical in- 
stances of community organizations dedicated to 
meeting the basic needs of youth are presented. 
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+ 128-133 
i ve Special emphasis is placed upon the contributions of 
Nb els organized women’s groups to youth work.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 
Rees [See also abstracts 108, 113, 204, 342, 353, 379, 385, 
407, 416. 


Maturity & AGE 


¥ 128. Klumpp, Theodore G. New horizons for old 
oy age. W. Va. med. J., 1948, 44, 25-30.—Among 

: measures to meet the situation of an increasing 
Be proportion of the population over 65 are: (1) rec- 
. ognition and elimination of the inconsistency be- 
tween the unfavorable attitude toward the older 
worker and our favorable attitude toward old indi- 
i viduals holding positions of greatest responsibility 
in in government, business, and the professions; (2) 
selective compulsory retirement; (3) successive re- 
duction in working hours for all workers rather than 
a reduction of more and more older workers to a state 
of parasitism; (4) provision not only for retirement 
Shh Te benefits, accident and disability insurance, but also 
pees * for medical and institutional care.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 113, 357. ] 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


129. Bloch, Marc. Les transformations des 

g techniques comme probléme de psychologie col- 

lective. (Technical change as a problem of social 

psychology.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 104—- 

119.—3 main questions are here considered: (1) 

“ ' Why have some technical improvements been im- 

mediately adopted—others more slowly? (2) Why 

have some periods been more produtive of technical 

> inventions than others? (3) Why has there been 

greater awareness of the social significance of 

technical advance in some periods than in others? 

> Tentative explanations proposed or considered by 

the author include: the delegation of the rearing of 

‘ peasant children to the grandparents; the extent to 

f which innovation is considered a threat to the 

established order; needs arising from price fluctu- 

ation; and the effects of class consciousness and 

: snobbery on attitudes toward the practical applica- 

tiun of scientific knowledge and on awareness on 

’ the part of scholars of the technical needs of the 
working man.—M. Sheehan. 


130. Bluemel, C. S. (Mount Airy Sanitorium, 
se Se Denver, Colo.) War, politics and insanity. Denver, 
Ste» Colo: World Press, 1948. 121 p. $2.00.—‘‘It is the 
oe purpose of this book to study the disorders of per- 
sonality with which aggressive leadership is com- 
monly associated.”” Based on this premise Bluemel 
has presented, from a psychiatric point of view, those 
factors in human behavior which create the political 
leaders and who in turn are active participants in 
the “conflict of personalities’ which the author con- 
siders to be “the stuff that wars are made of.” 
The part which aggression, dominance, the obsessive- 
compulsive reaction and other personality devia- 
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tions may play in producing the ultimate result of 
poor political leadership is developed in this essay 
on war as a psychiatric phenomenon.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

131. Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., & Eberhart, Sylvia. 
American opinion on world affairs in the atomic age. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
xxi, 152 p. $2.50.—This volume is based primarily 
on sampling interview surveys of American adults in 
1946 (see 22: 2993, 2995), concerning the atomic 
bomb and the U. S. in world affairs. The discussion 
omits many technical details and findings. In 
general, people are aware of the destructive power 
of the atomic bomb and that the U. S. monopoly of 
it may not last long. They expect a defense against 
the bomb to be developed, a third world war within 
10 or 25 years, and use of atomic bombs against the 
U.S. This danger is not a deep concern, however, 
since most people feel they can only “‘let the govern- 
ment worry.” The majority oppose giving U. N. 
control of all atomic energy, apparently preferring 
the reality of U. S. monopoly to the promises of 
international control. Internationalism is accepted 
in general but specific plans such as foreign loans 
are not. The moral superiority of the U. S. is 
generally agreed upon. It is concluded that greater 
effort and skill are needed to focus public attention 
on foreign affairs and atomic energy. Appendices 
A and B present 3 intensive interviews and details 
of the survey questions and answers referred to in 
the text.— N. L. Gage. 


132. Gillin, John. The ways of men; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. xv, 649 p. $4.50. 
—This textbook for an introduction to anthropology 
is divided into 6 main parts. The first, 8 chapters, 
deals with physical anthropology and the related 
biological factors necessitating social life and per- 
mitting adaptation to it. The second, 7 chapters, 
considers culture as a set of adaptive habits learned 
for group living; here habit is used in its psychological 
frame. The third section, 6 chapters, depicts re- 
presentative cultural structures of adapting to 
persons and things. The fourth, 5 chapters, views 
customs as to their sociological functions and their 
modes of organization into patterns. The fifth, 1 
chapter, is on personality and culture. The sixth, 
1 chapter, indicates current trends in the field and is 
followed by an extensive bibliography. A consider- 
able number of photographs, grouped into 1 section 
of the book, show data of physical anthropology and 
illustrate social processes.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


133. Kay, Lillian Wald. (New York U., New 
York 3.) Variations in role and group identification 
as frames of reference. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 
63-78.—A group of students submitted spontaneous 
descriptions of themselves and used personal attri- 
butes more frequently than social and membership 
identifications. Rankings by these students of the 


relative importance of 12 different group identifica- 
tions differed from those obtained from another 
comparable group of students who first took an 
The latter 


opinion test dealing with social issues. 
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showed the structuralizing influence of the opinion 
test on subsequent ranking of the 12 identification 
items and their data yielded higher correlations 
between membership and identification variables. 
The findings while supporting sociological grouping 
and opinion relationships stress that ‘“‘appeals to 
group identification require a first step of arousing 
those identifications.” —J. C. Franklin. 


134. Meyerson, I. Le travail: une conduite. 
(Work: a form of behavior.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1948, 41, 7-16—The Toulouse Society for 
Psychological Studies was founded and had its first 
meeting in May 1941. Its stated aim being the con- 
sideration of man-as-a-whole in his environment, the 
introductory session was devoted to an analysis of 
the contributions to be made by anthropology, geog- 
raphy, linguistics, history, etc. Statements by 
specialists in these fields are briefly summarized. 
The rest of the articles in this issue of the Journal 
constitute the round-table discussion which took 
place at the second meeting of the Society held in 
June 1941 and given over to the study of work from 
the same numerous angles. In introducing the 
symposium, Meyerson stresses the inadequacy of 
any approach to the problem of man-at-work that 
fails to take into account the whole man living and 
working in a specific social, economic, and technical 
environment. The history of tools and machines is 
interwoven with man’s social and psychological 
history, while social patterns in turn define what is 
to be man’s attitude toward certain kinds of work. 
To understand it as behavior, we must see it as the 
product of its history.— M. Sheehan. 


135. Morris, Charles. Individual differences and 
cultural patterns. In Kiluckhohn, C., & Murray, 
H. A., Personality in nature, society, and culture, (see 
23: 110), 131-143——By administering a question- 
naire composed of six paragraphs each describing a 
specific “‘style of life” to 130 adults and for whom 59 
somatotypic (Sheldon) ratings were available, the 
relation between the “power motive’ and meso- 
morphy was studied. Analysis of preferences 
chosen show the latter to vary proportionally with 
the subjects’ stated choices involving the initiation 
of environmental changes (‘‘power ideal’’). This 
finding is linked to Huntington’s and Sheldon’s 
characterizations of leaders of migrations, to the 
human factors determining the expansion of Western 
Civilization. The questionnaire method employed 
here is also discussed as suitable for use in other 
culture-preference studies.— L. A. Pennington. 


136. Shils, Edward A., & Janowitz, Morris. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Cohesion and disintegration in 
the Wehrmacht in World War II. Publi. Opin. 
Quart., 1948, 12, 280-315.—This study was an at- 
tempt to analyze the relative influence of primary 
and secondary group situations on the high degree 
of stability of the German Army in World War II. 
It was also hoped to evaluate the impact of the 
Western Allies’ propaganda on the fighting effective- 
ness of the German Army. The data were collected 
in intensive interviews, polls of POW’s reports of 
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observers, and others. In brief, the findings indi- 
cate that the high degree of organizational integrity 
and fighting effectiveness, lasting through years of 
almost unbroken retreats, were due to the structure 
of inter-personal relationships within the company— 
the primary group. Other appeals, both positive 
from the Nazi side and negative from the Allied 
side, were secondary to the social appeals of the 
primary group.—H. F. Rothe. 


137. Treadway, Walter Lewis. Our social heri- 
tage. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 538-542.— 
Man has triumphed over the forces of superstition, 
avarice, and injustice. Parents of mental defectives 
and problem children must not attempt to mold them 
into a preconceived pattern but must instead main- 
tain a consistent regard for a child’s individuality. 
“‘Considerateness” is the keystone of satisfactory 
personal and family. relations and of governmental 
and international good will. The history of man 
through his search for such abstractions as beauty, 
truth, and justice has given us the better part of our 
social heritage. Without ‘‘considerateness’’ the 
author feels that the world will return to its former 
ugly, chaotic state.—R. D. Weis. 


[See also abstracts 2, 30, 215, 330, 331, 365, 395, 
405, 414, 416. ] 


MetTHops & MEASUREMENTS 


138. Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) How to construct a sociogram. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947. 37 p.—A method of 
constructing sociograms ‘‘which many teachers have 
used and found not too difficult or time consuming”’ 
is clearly described. Possible types of analysis of 
sociograms are indicated and examples of possible 
variations in the use of the sociogram for study of 

articular problems are given. The Classroom 
Social Distance Scale is recommended as a supple- 
ment to the use of sociograms. References on use 
of the sociogram in the classroom are given.—H. H. 
Nowlis. 


[See also abstract 5. ] 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


139. Faucher, Daniel. Routine et innovation dans 
la vie paysanne. (Tradition and innovation in 
peasant life.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 
89-103.—The peasant is more resistant to new ideas 
than any other worker. This is attributed to the 
painful trial and error process through which an 
agricultural society achieves economic autarchy— 
the condition of equilibrium between production 
and the life needs of the producing group. Once 
security has been assured the system to which it is 
credited is handed down and accepted without 
question. Not even the infiltration of alien cultures 
will affect it. But when an innovation can be 
adopted without threatening the established equili- 
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brium, a change may be made only to become in 
turn an inflexible routine. Frequently the initiators 
are gentlemen-farmers or other non-professionals. 
The growth of cities and modes of transportation, 
agricultural disasters—any economic factors tempt- 
ing the peasant to produce beyond his immediate 
needs—are alone effective in jarring him from his 
established pattern and opening his mind to scienti- 
fic progress.— M. Sheehan. 


140. Green, A. W. Culture, normality and per- 
sonality conflict. Amer. Anthrop., 1948, 50, 225- 
237.—Personality conflict is seen as the result of 
imposition by the culture of inconsistent roles, goals 
and self-conceptions, rather than as a deviation from 
a cultural norm. The thesis is illustrated in 6 
societies. Inconsistency is a function of conflicting 
demands at any given moment or in a particular 
sequence, present projections conflicting with future 
realization and the degree of identification with a 
cultural role. Neither deviation nor urban living 
are causes of personality conflict. —L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

141. Schaffner, Bertram. Father Land; a study 
of authoritarianism in the German family. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. xii, 203 
p. $3.25.—To screen condidates for positions to 
disseminate information in Germany, the Informa- 
tion Control Division gave a selected group of 
Germans an intelligence test, Rorschach Test, 
sentence completion, political essay, situational be- 
havior tests, a political analysis interview, and a 
psychiatric interview. On the basis of this examina- 
tion and the author’s previous experience in Ger- 
many, he concluded that anti-Nazis had mothers 
who demonstrated affection more frequently than 
pro-Nazis. Respect for authority of the father, 
subjugation of the wife, and discipline stressed are 
in the home. An obsessive tendency to follow estab- 
lished authority and a compulsion to do one’s duty, 
thoroughness, attention to detail, orderliness, clean- 
liness, manliness, and militarism are leading traits 
of German culture. Nazism was successful because 
it appealed to German emotional patterns and 
beliefs. Nazism was in the main stream of German 
domineering home life. The key to denazification is 
not the removal of Nazis from office but a change in 
interpersonal and family life. Text of questions 
used in examination, five case histories are given and 
a 26 item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 


142. Thompson, L. Attitudes and acculturation. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1948, 50, 200-215.—World views 
of 6 North American Indian tribes are related to 
answers on guided interview tests for emotional 
response and moral ideology. Despite permeation 
of white values in many places, relatively little 
change in basic attitudes toward the world has oc- 
curred when the more acculturated communities 
are compared with the less acculturated ones. 
Though changes giving man a more influential role 
in world control occur with changes of technology, 
the form and dynamics of the power systems seem 
fairly stable within the tribal culture. The author 
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suggests that these world-view attitudes are basic 
structures in the tribal personalities with long 
histories.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

143. Zerner, Elizabeth H., & Bower, R. T. 
German occupation and anti-Semitism in France. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 258-265.—A survey 
was made of a small, non-representative sample, 
using intensive interview techniques. 4 factors— 
the persecution of Jews abroad, the influx on non- 
French Jews, the persecution of French Jews, and 
the return and restitution of French Jews,—have 
tended to increase, rather than decrease, anti- 
Semitic feelings in France. Jews are now conceived 
as a different (i.e., non-French) group. The dis- 
identification of Frenchmen from Jews may have 
led to guilt feelings which in turn fostered deeper 
anti-Semitism.—H. F. Rothe. 


[See also abstracts 53, 111, 222, 304. ] 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


144. Aymard, André. L’idée de travail dans la 
Gréce archaique. (The attitude toward work in 
ancient Greece.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 
29-50.—The Aegean civilization, which antedated 
the Greek, was developed only by struggling against 
a hostile environment, and, as might be expected 
under these circumstances, all work was held honor- 
able. As a result of immigrations between 2000 and 
1000 B.C. this attitude came to be replaced by the 
very different one indicated in the writings of Hesiod 
and Homer where work was condemned only to the 
extent that it involved a loss of personal independ- 
ence. Members of all classes could with honor 
perform any kind of work for themselves; but the 
slave, the professional man, the merchant, the beg- 
gar were classed all together in their dependence 
upon others for their existence. In contrast to these, 
the farmer—even one of modest holdings—was 
self-sustaining. His prestige was further enhanced in 
classical Greece and Rome by the fact that only on 
his lands could be raised the much-need war-horses, 
and by the additional fact that the rigor of his 
routine made the farmer an excellent soldier. But 
fundamentally the ideal of personal independence 
appears to be common to both the earlier Greek and 
the classical periods.—M. Sheehan. 

145. Baumgardt, David. Psychoanalysis and the 
Kénigsberger Mucker. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 
35, 301-302.—The ‘“‘Kénigsberger Mucker’’ was a 
sect led by 2 clergymen, Ebel and Distel, which 
flourished in the early 19th century in East Prussia 
especially among the Prussian aristocracy and higher 
civil service. In confession hours the women exposed 
before the congregation “‘parts of their bodies gener- 
ally invisible to male eyes."” The men had to look 
at the whole display ‘‘without any sensual feeling.”’ 
Ten to 12 younger and older ladies stood naked 
around Ebel to wait on him most eagerly ‘‘in a way 
from which any sense of shame turns away with 
indignation.”’ In these confessions the faithful had 
to report primarily about their very grave sexual 
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sins—the graver the better. The wider public’s 
objections and caricatures in regard to psychoanaly- 
sis are pertinent to the Kénigsberger Mucker of the 
early 19th century but not to the Freudian move- 
ment of the 20th.—D. Prager. 


146. Campbell, Angus. The American concept of 
Russia. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(1), 15-20.—Russia 
is regarded as the intransigeant antagonist of a 
country that is always honorable and peace loving. 
While detailed information on Russia is lacking, 
people regard her as a backward, expansionistic 
nation with little freedom for its people and an un- 
cooperative attitude at the conference table. Firm- 
ness in foreign policy is generally approved, but a 
“‘preventive war’ is rejected as a means to avert a 
future war that seems inevitable.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


147. Delaruelle, Etienne. Le travail dans les 
régles monastiques occidentales du quatriéme au 
neuviéme siécle. (Work in the western monastic 
orders of the fourth to the ninth century.)' J 
Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 51-64.—Letter 211, 
regularly known as the Rule of St. Augustine, set 
forth his ideal of work in the monastic life—manual 
work to be done not for personal profit but for the 
good of the community. The most exalted occupa- 
tions, in his view, were those of peasant and artisan, 
in neither of which is there thought of sordid gain, 
in both of which is opportunity for spiritual medita- 
tion. St. Benedict laid greater stress upon intel- 
lectual work including pious reading and the copy- 
ing of sacred manuscripts; manual work, while 
valuable, was held to be properly subordinated to 
the contemplative life. Following the lead of St. 
Jerome, Cassiodorus built up at Viviers a program 
of exegetical research for his monks and a library of 
the related sacred and profane writings, thereby 
establishing the pattern adopted by the later Anglo- 
Saxon monasteries which became the fountain- 
head of the Carolingian renaissance. For Saint 
Columba, on the other hand, work, to have value, 
had to be laborious and served as a penance. Under 
the reforms of St. Benedict of Aniane the Benedictine 
order became more rigidly liturgical and other- 
worldly—a form of monasticism also found at Cluny 
and in the Cistercian Order.— M. Sheehan. 


148. Febvre, Lucien. Travail: évolution d’un mot 
et d’une idée. (Travail: evolution of a word and of 
an idea.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 19-28.— 
During the 4 centuries that have passed since the 
word travail replaced others as a means of expressing 
the idea of work, its original sense of pain, discom- 
fort, mortification of the senses, has gradually given 
way to its present more general connotation paral- 
leling a social change of attitude in the direction 
dignifying and glorifying the idea of labor. It will 
be the task of the historian to trace in more precise 
detail this apparent concurrence of semantics and 
social attitudes as well as to investigate—as the 
product of complex contemporary factors—earlier 
social attitudes toward work as they are manifested 
in classical and religious literature.—M. Sheehan. 
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149. Kinneman, John A. (Jilinois State Normal 
U., Normal, Jil.) The community in American 
society. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. 
xiii, 450 p. $3.75.—‘This book . . . cuts across 
the essential elements in both rural and urban 
society. Although its aim is not the replacement of 
courses in rural sociology and in urban sociology, 
nevertheless the common elements in the two types 
of society are explored and delineated. Furthermore 
. . . a conscious effort is made to show the interre- 
lations and the interdependence between rural and 
urban communities.” Documentation and sug- 
gested activities at the end of each chapter are 
offered to assist in applying the material of the book 
to actual experiences in a given community. The 6 
parts of the book concern the nature and classification 
of communities, the structure, people, institutions, 
organization and function of communities.—H. H. 
Nowlits. 

150. Kupper, William H., & Rubin, Bella G. 
A case study of a proselyte from Catholicism to 
Judaism. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 575-578.— 
“The spontaneous conversion of a 22-year-old 
Italian-American from Catholicism to extreme Jew- 
ish orthodoxy is discussed. The only clearly path- 
ological factor found was hypochondriasis.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

151. Peter, Prince, (of Greece.) Tibetan, Toda, 
and Tiya polyandry: a report on field investigations. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1948, 10, 210—225.—Field 
investigations of these tribes were undertaken to 
obtain up-to-date knowledge on polyandry by using 
psychoanalytic discoveries in conjunction with 
anthropological data. Fraternal and non-fraternal 
systems of polyandry are described, and certain 
details of behavior suggest unconscious jealousy 
among brothers, and the presence of Oedipus and 
castration complexes. The usual economic, soci- 
ological, demographic, and other explanations of 
polyandry are found to be unsuitable. Polyandry 
is not necessarily a primitive institutional form of 
marriage, but seems to be due to the psychological 
reaction of individuals in a community subject to 
poor and insecure economic conditions. It persists 
in the Tibetans through community isolation, and 
in the Todas as a type of defense mechanism against 
invasion by alien cultures.—J/. Bucklew. 

152. Somit, Albert. (New York U.) The 
military hero as presidential candidate. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 192-200.—Miilitary heroes 
make ‘‘good”’ presidential candidates, as shown by 
analyses of the number of such candidates, their 
percentage of successes, and their ability to attract 
a substantial proportion of the popular vote.— 
H. F. Rothe. 

153. Vignaux, Paul. Travail et théologie. Notes 
en marge de Proudhon. (Work and theology. 
Marginal notes of Proudhon.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1948, 41, 65-68.—Through its dualistic con- 
ception of man the Church tends to devaluate work 
since it is the means by which man secures his ma- 
terial welfare. All philosophies stressing spiritu- 
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ality tend toward the development of a caste system 
in reserving for the elect the contemplative role, 
assigning to others the servile, practical tasks. 
Proudhon questioned the idea that man became a 
worker only after his fall, maintaining the Revolu- 
tionary view that work is a spontaneous and pleas- 
urable activity and essentially part of man’s nature 
from the beginning. Vignaux suggests that the 
question raised by Proudhon still has significance 
in the present age.—M. Sheehan. 


154. Wood, Richardson. The relation of opinion 
to community growth. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 
181-191.—A description of the importance of 
opinions about communities related to problems of 
community economic development. Illustrative 
material shows the importance of the opinions of 
members of the community, and also of non- 
members.—H. F. Rothe. 


155. Woodward, Patricia. How do the American 
people feel about the atomic bomb? J. soc. Issues, 
1948, 4(1), 7-14.—Here are the results of a public 
opinion survey made in the summer of 1946. Public 
concern over the bomb was small, few being greatly 
worried, though all recognized potential danger. 
People felt helpless to act and left the problems to 
leaders. Few considered that other countries would 
soon have the bomb and that international control 
would be desirable. In April 1947 when the question 
was repeated, international control being juxta- 
posed to “each country making its own bombs,” 
half the group favored international control.— L, M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


156. Galichet, Georges. Valeurs sémantiques et 
valeurs grammaticales. (Semantic values and 
grammatical values.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 
41, 206-215.—Most words have, in addition to 
their meaning or semantic value, a grammatical 
value as noun, verb, adjective, etc., arising out of 
their role in the sentence. With the aid of schematic 
diagrams the author describes the varying relation- 
ship between these 2 kinds of values as the meaning 
of a word derives from one or more ontological 
nuclei, e.g., being or action. The pedagogical im- 
portance of the interplay of the two sets of values 
becomes apparent in the process of learning to read 
or to translate.—M. Sheehan. 

157. Harris, Huntington, &: Lewis, Paul M. 
The press, public behavior, and public opinion. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 220-226.—*‘While the 
press is no longer looked upon as the ‘molder’ of 
— opinion to the extent that it once was, the 

ypothesis remains that the content of the press 
exercises an appreciable effect on human behavior.” 
The Twohey Press Rating combines press coverage, 
visibility, and character into a single index. This 
index makes it possible to test and refine the above 
hypothesis by comparing fluctuations of the index 
with certain aspects of public behavior. Applica- 
tion of the Twohey Rating to extent of air trans- 
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portation suggests the usefulness of this measure 
and validity of the hypothesis.—H. F. Rothe. 

158. Hudson, Robert B., & Wiebe, Gerhart D. 
A case for listener participation. Publi. Opin. 
Quart., 1948, 12, 201-208.—In the usual public 
affairs broadcasts—panel, round table, or two man 
discussion—the listener is more of an eaves-dropper 
than a participant. The authors present a theoreti- 
cal discussion of public affairs programs which are 
specifically intended to promote scientific thinkin 
on basic current issues. Briefly, the speaker all 
attempt to involve the individual listeners by a 
monologue that externalized his own intellectual 
paths through the alternatives.—H. F. Rothe. 


159. Lewis, M. M. Language in society: The 
linguistic revolution and social change. New York: 
Social Sciences Publishers, 1948. 247 p. $3.85. 
—Linguistic revolution, for Lewis, means the 
possibility of universal literacy and instantaneous 
transmission of speech and writing. The impact of 
linguistic revolution upon society and intersocietal 
relations is described on the basis that language, on 
one hand, is a generalized process basic to individual 
and group thought, feeling, and conduct, and, on the 
other, the communicative instrument comprising 
the essence of social life. Part I, depicting the 
individual’s initiation into society from infancy to 
adulthood, ranges from acquisition of speech at 
home and school to problem of a common-world 
language. In Part II, Language and Group Mind, 
the role of symbols in operation of individual group 
minds is explained. Language ‘is the means by 
which group mind becomes conscious mind.” In 
showing the place of language in modern societies 
the author discusses, in Part III, effects of increas- 
ing linguistic communication—and therefore group 
consciousness—on changes in industry, warfare, 
politics, and social integration and conflict. An 
appendix covers changing philosophies of language. 
—J. R. Kantor. 


160. Mikus, Francis. Réalité physique et ex- 
pression linguistique. (Physical reality and lin- 
guistic expression.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 
41, 194-205.—Rather than being a group of words 
expressing a thought, the sentence is more correctly 
considered as something which existed before either 
words or thoughts, its primitive prototype being 
the global cry by which man originally reacted to the 
external environment. At first undifferentiated, 
noun and verb functions gradually emerged as the 
static or dynamic aspects, respectively, of a situ- 
ation received greater emphasis. The subject- 
predicate sentence next evolved as a means of re- 
storing internal equilibrium by supplying the miss- 
ing static or dynamic element. To this need for 
completion can be traced animistic notions and im- 
personal constructions. Analogy also plays an im- 


portant role as a unifying force in language and 
contributes to the concept of the self constructed 
according to the model of external reality: the ‘‘me”’ 
being the static aspect, the verb, ‘‘to be,” carrying 
The dissociative process which has 


the action. 
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brought about the analytical sentence from its 
primitive prototype has also affected accents, eli- 
sions, intonations, etc., since the pronunciation of a 
word is a function of its place in a group; and, on the 
other hand, it is by such tonal expression, rather than 
by isolated words, that meaning is carried in ordin- 
ary conversation.— M. Sheehan. 


[See also abstracts 323, 336. ] 


SociaL ACTION 


161. Lippitt, Ronald. (Chm.) Cambridge group 
discussion. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(1), 21-34.— 
This is the transcript of a discussion by 9 experts on 
the question: How can the public be stimulated to 
think clearly, intelligently and constructively about 
international affairs and how can this thinking be 
translated into effective action? Attitudes toward 
Russia are viewed in terms of redirecting hostility 
toward other scapegoats, overcoming apathy, under- 
standing the scapegoat mechanism and focussing 
on positive programs rather than areas of conflict. 
Existing groups may become involved by requests 
for information or aid by policy makers in govern- 
ment. Participation may be expected, if the groups 
could expect action and if the groups felt themselves 
to be one of many doing the same thing. Imparting 
information is effective only if at the same time 
values are imparted which utilize the information 
and overcome resistance. Dissemination of infor- 
mation requires working through editors with eyes 
on circulation. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

162. Zander, Alvin. Ann Arbor group discussion. 
J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(1), 42-56.—A transcript is 
given of a discussion by 6 persons on the question: 
How can the public be stimulated to think clearly 
and intelligently about the atomic bomb and foreign 
relations in general, and how can this thinking be 
translated into effective action? The causes of lack 
of public participation are variously described as 
lack of experience in the areas involved, feeling of 
isolation and powerlessness in holding a conviction, 
wishing to be undisturbed, competing demands for 
time and active exclusion of persons from political 
participation. Organization of interested people is 
necessary, but this cannot be furnished by trade 
unions, since international affairs compete with the 
demands to focus on immediate union problems. 
Councils organized to view international affairs run 
the danger of lack of goal, bogging down into parti- 
san discussion, and failure to make the transition 
from discussion to action. A person having numer- 
ous connections with groups may be able to mobilize 
and action in times of crisis— L. M. Hanks, 

r. 
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163. Allen, Frederick H. Psychiatry and social 
work in cooperation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
554-557 (M).—Significant advances have been made 
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from earlier trends in which psychiatry was mainly 
preoccupied with biological forces whereas social 
work concerned itself more with environmental ad- 
justments than with the individual as a participant 
in this process. Now that both professions rec- 
ognize man as a psychobiological entity, they must 
work out a means of professional collaboration. 
However, they must use this new knowledge as a 
means of increasing their professional development 
not as a tool to usurp or infringe upon the functions 
of the other. The real opportunity for this coopera- 
tion lies in their widely different basis for utilizing 
their common psychological understanding.—R. D. 
Weits. 

164. Chisholm, Brock. The future of psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat. 1948, 104, 543-547.—The need 
for psychological and psychiatric aid in helping 
mankind survive is stressed by the author. It is 
suggested that these professions assume a more 
active role in the educational, political, and social 
life of the community. The objectives of the World 
Health Organization are outlined. Through this 
medium the author believes that physical and mental 
health of the world populace will be improved and 
that peace and world harmony will be more effec- 
tively promoted.—R. D. Weits. 


[See also abstracts 103, 417. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


165. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Ocular activity during administration of the Ror- 
schach test. J. clin. Psychol. 1948, 4, 159-169.— 
Eye movements of 20 college students were photo- 
graphed prior to the giving of their first response on 
each Rorschach card. The cards were presented on 
a fixed stimulus rack. The number and duration of 
fixations and the pattern of eye movements during 
the inspection of the card were studied. Cards IV, 
VI and IX produced the greatest number of, and 
the longest, fixation periods. There was a corre- 
lation of —.74 between the distance from the center 
of the most central of the first 4 fixations on a card 
and the number of whole responses given. The 
areas of the various blots fixated most frequently 
after the fixation on the central area are listed.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

166. Carter, Jerry W., Jr., (Wichita (Kans.) 
Guidance Center), & Bowles, J. W., Jr. A manual 
on qualitative aspects of psychological examining. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 109-150.—This is a sum- 
mary for students on qualitative data useful in 
interpreting various mental tests commonly used in 
psychological clinics. 136-item bibliography.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

167. Jennings, L. Sherman. (384 Post St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory: differentiation of psychologically 
good and poor combat risks among flying personnel. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1948, 19, 222-226; 237.—The Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
was administered to 516 flying officers in England 
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prior to their assignment to operational heavy bom- 
bardment groups. Of the 501 men who had valid 
scores on the M MPI, 404 fell within the normal range 
and 97 were classified abnormal. During the first 
25 to 35 combat missions flown by these men, 3.2% 
of the normal group (13 men), and 14.4% of the 
abnormal group (14 men) turned out to be psychi- 
atric casualties. The MMPI was also administered 
to another group of 45 men who had been grounded 
for psychiatric reasons. Of the 39 men who had 
valid scores, 6 (15.4%) had normal scores, while 
33 (84.6%) had abnormal scores. The author feels 
that the misclassification rate on the MMPI is so 
high that it cannot be used for the psychiatric 
screening of combat pilots. He suggests further 
research on a test similar to the MMPI but modified 
somewhat to conform more closely to the specific 
problems of military aviation.—A. Chapants. 


168. Naville, Pierre. (Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris.) Correction d’un test 
de dessin par trois correcteurs différents. (Correc- 
tion of a drawing test by three different correctors.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 241-259.—The 
Fay Test, used more commonly in France than the 
Goodenough, requires the subject to draw a woman 
walking in the rain. As a measuring instrument, it 
has been favorably compared with the Binet-Simon. 
In this study its reliability has been tested by a com- 
parison of 3 independent sets of scorings of the 
performance of 40 children, 6-14 years of age. 
Spearman correlations of .92, .80, .79 were obtained, 
but the 7 cases in which there was complete agree- 
ment were largely from the younger age groups where 
the scoring was less complicated, and the 18 in which 
there was no agreement were largely from the years 
where more detail was provided in the drawing. 
The large percentage of abnormal scores and the 
relative insensitivity of the scale cast doubt on its 
usefulness as a measure of normality. Further, 
widely divergent interpretations appeared to depend 
upon quality of line, leaving the intent of the subject 
doubtful. The author concludes that factors other 
than “intellectual and visual realism’’ should be 
taken into account in the scoring of such tests.— 
M. Sheehan. 

169. Rubinstein, Eli A. (Catholic U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) A note on recording Block Design 
performance of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 307-308.—A method of 
recording the process of construction of the Wechsler 
block designs is described.— L. B. Heathers. 


170. Shorr, Joseph E. (Los Angeles City Coll., 
Calif.) A proposed system for scoring the TAT. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 189-194.—It is suggested 
that the manifest content of the TAT stories be 
analyzed in terms of their predominant mood, chief 
worries, the nature of their endings, and the kinds 
of presses operating. In addition, the examiner 
should note such things as any etiological cues, any 
bizarre responses, those cards in which the subject 
adds a new chzracter, etc. This method may result 
in greater objectivity of scoring and, hence, may 


produce more reliable data for later validity studies. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 8, 10, 27, 109, 248, 284, 316, 345, 
348, 353, 354, 365, 374, 384, 385, 389. ] 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


171. Aldrich, C. Knight, & Coffin, Mable. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Clinical studies of psy- 
choses in the navy. I. Prediction values of social 
histories and the Harrower-Erickson Test. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis, 1948, 108, 36-44.—The Harrower-Erick- 
son Multiple Choice Rorschach test and a question- 
naire concerning family and personal backgrounds 
were given to 106 enlistees in the Navy and Marine 
Corps who had improved sufficiently from psychotic 
episodes to be granted an opportunity to reajust to 
civilian life, and to 106 men in the Coast Guard who 
were making a satisfactory service adjustment. 
From these data as well as from social service in- 
vestigation, group comparisons were made of 
family, educational and occupational histories, of 
incidence of broken homes and several neurotic 
traits, and of birth order to determine what char- 
acteristics might have distinguished between po- 
tentially psychotic and potentially well adjusted 
inductees. It is concluded that psychiatric ex- 
amination at induction that stresses school and 
work history with follow up of doubtful cases, plus 
availability of records of institutionalization should 
be superior to usual types of social histories. The 
Harrower-Erickson Test employed here is not a 
practicable method for detecting potentially psy- 
chotic individuals.— N. H. Pronko. 


172. Pepinsky, Harold B. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The selection and use of diagnostic 
categories in clinical counseling. Appi. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1948, No. 15, 140 p.—Seeking “‘to provide 
a basis for differential diagnosis and treatment of 
maladjustments encountered by the clinical coun- 
selor,”’ the author designed an experiment to test 
whether the use of 8 categories of maladjustments 
led to consistent and accurate diagnoses. The 8 
diagnostic categories were: (1) lack of assurance, 
(2) lack of information, (3) lack of skill, (4) de- 
pendence, (5) cultural self-conflict, (6) inter-per- 
sonal self-conflict, (7) intra-personal self-conflict, 
and (8) choice anxiety. The records of 115 out of 
approximately 2000 clients counseled at the Univ. 
of Minn. Student Counseling Bureau were read and 
diagnosed by 3 professional counselors selected as 
judges. None of these individuals had previous 
contact with the case or the case-records analysed. 
A second experiment ‘“‘to determine whether the 
proposed diagnostic categories possessed unique and 
distinctive characteristics” was carried on with 46 
males and 45 females selected from the original 115 
case-records. The author concludes that “Lack of 
Assurance, Lack of Information, Lack of Skill, 
Inter-Personal Self-Conflict and Intra-Personal Self- 
Conflict categories appear to identify causes of mal- 
adjustment, to lead to consistent and accurate 
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diagnosis, and to be relatively unique and distinc- 
tive.” The remaining 3 categories do not seem 
satisfactory. Therapeutic usefulness of these cate- 
gories has not yet been tested nor are applications of 
the findings to be made without caution until fur- 
ther controlled experimentation may justify doing 
so.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


173. Bellak, Leopold. (New York Med. Coll., 
New York.) A note on some basic concepts of 
psychotherapy. . nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 137- 
141.—Among the basic concepts of dynamic psy- 
chotherapy the following are considered essential: 
communication, by which the patient relates life sit- 
uations to the therapist; interpretation, or the point- 
ing out to the patient certain common denominators 
in his behavioral patterns; insight or the patient’s 
apperceptions of the common denominators of his 
behavior and working through intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and behaviorally which is primarily a 
matter of learning. Directive psychotherapy con- 
sists of the therapist’s reaching a solution and giving 
it to the patient with the proper directions to follow. 
In expressive psychotherapy, the patient in part 
conveys his difficulties in words which may be re- 
organized by emotional manipulation—WN. H. 
Pronko. 


174. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York 4.) Three “battles” during analytic 
treatment. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 273—284.— 
“In every analysis 3 battles are being fought un- 
consciously by the patient.” (1) “The unconscious 
Ego’s fight with and against the torturing inner con- 
science” (2) “‘The unconscious Ego’s fight against 
the progress of the neurosis per se.”” (3) ‘Artificial 
intensification of the battle against neurosis in 
psychoanalysis through ‘mobilization of unconsci- 
ous guilt’.” The 3 battlefronts and their inner 
interconnections are scrutinized with the aid of case 
presentations. ‘In every well conducted analysis 

. all 3 battles merge into one.”—D. Prager. 


175. Bordin, Edward S. (Washington State Coll., 
Pullman.) Dimensions of the counseling process. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 240-244.—By their use of 
evaluative phrases proponents of non-directive 
therapy have made therapists ego-defensive rather 
than critical of the practical effectiveness of their 
interviewing techniques. It is suggested that de- 
scriptive rather than hortatory terms be used in 
discussing interviewing techniques. Therapies might 
be compared relative to the degree of responsibility 
they cede to the client, their degree of sensitivity to 
the attitudes expressed by the client, and their type 
of response to the attitudes expressed by the client. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


176. Cadbury, William W. (Lingnam U., Can- 
ton, China.) Electro-shock treatment in mental 
disorders. Chin. med. J., 1948, 66, 92-97.—This is 
a review article on electro-shock treatment in mental 
disorders under the following captions: history of 
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shock therapy; preparation of the patient; the ap- 
paratus; the giving of the shock; use of curare to 
reduce danger of fractures; the convulsion; com- 
plications; contra-indications; indications for its 
use; explanation of shock mechanism; results of 
treatment. This therapy is seen especially effective 
in involutional melancholia, manic-depressive psy- 
choses, and schizophrenia, with especially favorable 
results in the first of these, where as much as 90% 
recoveries are reported. In the psychoneuroses little 
benefit is to be expected.— F. C. Sumner. 


177. Carter, Jerry W., Jr. (U.S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Critical evaluation of 
nondirective therapy: co-editor’s introduction. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 225-226.—This is an intro- 
duction to a series of critical articles on nondirective 
therapy. It raises several questions regarding non- 
directive therapy.— L. B. Heathers. 


178. Ellis, Albert. ( Northern N. J., State Hosp., 
Greystone Park, N. J.) A critique of the theoretical 
contributions of non-directive therapy. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 248-255.—Many of the ‘“‘new” 
viewpoints of non-directive counseling are shown to 
be the familiar concepts of any psychotherapeutic 
method. The concept that personal adjustment 
depends only on internal psychological factors is 
considered logically inconsistent with any kind of 
therapeutic approach.— L. B. Heathers. 


179. Hardy, Virginia T. (Pennsylvania State 
College, Pa.) Relation of dominance to non-direc- 
tiveness in counseling. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 
300-303.—25 graduate students who had taken a 
course in non-directive counseling were given a group 
of client responses to which to respond. Their coun- 
selor responses were scored according to their non- 
directive characteristics. The students were given 
various tests—the A-S Reaction Study, the In- 
ventory of Affective Tolerance, Terman-Miles M-F 
Test, Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustration Test, and a 
sentence completion test—to determine if more 
dominant personalities were less non-directive in 
their counselor responses. The author discusses 
various factors which might account for her equivo- 
cal results —L. B. Heathers. 


180. Hathaway, Starke R. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Some considerations relative to nondirec- 
tive counseling as therapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 
4, 226-231.—In trying to evaluate therapy certain 
problems exist: (1) When does counseling become 
psychotherapy? (2) What measures can be used to 
evaluate changes in behavior? (3) How can one 
differentiate the effects of conventional intrapersonal 
relationships from the effects of counseling relation- 
ships?—L. B. Heathers. 


181. Hughes, Joseph, & McLaughlin, Blaine E. 
(Women’s Med. Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychi- 
atric treatment of the veteran outpatient. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 549-553 (M).—The authors 
review the functions of a clinic handling veteran 
psychiatric outpatient problems. The administra- 
tive processes are outlined. Positive directional 
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techniques have proved effective for patient-centered 
therapy. The role of the psychiatrist, psychologist 
and social worker in this set-up are outlined. 62% 
of the 202 patients handled have been able to con- 
tinue working or are undertaking vocational or 
educational training. Adequate outpatient care is 
the first step in aiding the veteran patient to maintain 
healthy relationships with his family and community. 
17 references.—R. D. Weits. 


182. Hunt, William A. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Diagnosis and non-directive therapy. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 232-236.—Since the author 
questions the applicability of non-directive therapy 
to all kinds of cases, he also questions the lack of 
emphasis on diagnostic training for non-directive 
therapists.— L. B. Heathers. 


183. Kiihn, E. Bedeutung und Wirkungbereich 
der psychischen Behandlung in der Klinik. (The 
meaning and area of effectiveness of psychological 
treatment in a clinic.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1942, 68, 
1116.—Survey of illnesses amenable to psycho- 
therapy.—J. Deussen. 

184. Law, Stanley G. Therapy through interview: 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. xiii, 313 p. $4.50- 
—This book was prepared expecially for general 
practitioners who find a need for psychotherapy in 
their practice. The importance of the history as the 
principle tool for diagnosis is stressed, as is its inti- 
mate nature as compared with orthodox history 
taking. Therapy is dependent upon the responsibil- 
ity of the patient; “. . . the patient must never be 
allowed to expect too much from his physician. He 
must be kept constantly aware of the fact that it is 
his life and his suffering and that it is his own effort 
that will produce a cure.’’ Treatment procedure is 
non-directive in character, although direction and 
information giving are not completely excluded. 
After a brief discussion of this therapeutic method, 
the major portion of the book is devoted to a series 
of imaginary, composite interviews between doctor 
and patient. 15-item reading list.—J. W. Bowles, 


Jr. 

185. Leurot, F. On the moral treatment of in- 
sanity. Occup. Ther., 1948, 27, 27-33.—Another 
in a series of reprints of classical publications, this 
excerpt is taken from the first book entirely devoted 
to occupational therapy, originally published in 
Paris in 1840.—G. S. Speer. 


186. Moreno, J. L. The theatre of spontaneity 
New York: Beacon House, 1947. 113 p. $3.75.— 
The original was first published by Gustav Kiepen- 
heuer Verlag, Potsdam, Germany, in 1923 and ap- 
peared anonymously. From the preface, ‘“The book 
was the first of its kind and although nearly 25 years 
old, it has no counterpart in psychodramatic litera- 
ture. Its main contribution is towards the founda- 
tions of spontaneity theory, play technique and 
inter-personal communication.” Stefreif- 
theater marks in Moreno’s work the beginning of a 
new period: the transition from his religious to his 
scientific writings. It initiates many characteristics 
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found in Moreno’s later publications, emphasis on 
measurement and charting of inter-personal rela- 
tions, on operational procedure and situational 
analysis." —H. H. Nowlis. 


187. Pepinsky, Harold B. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Measuring outcomes of classroom 
therapy. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947,7, 713-724.— 
The feasibility of individual therapy through class- 
room groups is discussed. Special reference is made 
to experimentation being carried on at Michigan 
State College. The assumptions and hypothesis 
behind the experimentation is outlined. 33 refer- 
ences.— S. Wapner. 

188. Reid, Eva Charlotte. Ergotherapy in the 
treatment of mental disorders. Occup. Ther., 1947, 
26, 461-467.—Another in a series of reprints of 
classical publications, this is one of the most import- 
ant contributions in the field to appear before World 
War I. It is also of interest as it is the source of the 
quotation “Employment is nature’s physician,” 
erroneously attributed to Galen. The paper was 
originally published in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 1914, 171, 300.—G. S. Speer. 

189. Sargant, William. Eight years psychiatric 
work in England. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 501- 
516.—This article summarizes the author’s concepts 
on the role of psychiatry and on psychiatric treat- 
ment. Various chemical treatments—sedation, drug 
abreaction, modified insulin shock, etc.—were found 
to be more effective in both military and civilian 
cases than straight psychotherapeutic techniques. 
The need of the psychiatrist to be first of all a 
physician and to be willing to explore and use many 
differing techniques is stressed.— L. B. Heathers. 


190. Schultz, J. H. Pervitin in die Psycho- 
therapie. (The use of pervitin in psychotherapy.) 
Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1944, 70, 519.—The use of 
— in psychiatry was found to be quite limited. 

his conclusion was based on a study of the char- 
acteristic psychological effects of the drug as follows: 
loss of fatigue, a marked loss of inhibitions, a higher 
degree of efficiency, euphoric states, a livelier interest 
and longer attention span. Nevertheless, the author 
feels that it should be prescribed only in cases show- 
ing very strong inhibitions.—J. Deussen. 


191. Schultz, J. H. Praktischer Artz und Hyp- 
nose. (The general practitioner and the use of 
hypnosis.) Déisch. med. Wschr., 1941, 67, 1032.— 
General directions and recommendations on the use 
of hypnosis are outlined. The author warns against 
confusing all beneficial effects resulting from the 
personality of the doctor with hypnosis. Psycho- 
paths and those patients with a hereditary back- 
ground of mental illness should be excluded from 
submitting to hypnosis.—J. Deussen. 


192. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York.) A clinical 
appraisal of the use of non-directive therapy ia the 
care of the chronically ill. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 
244-248.—“‘It appears unlikely that limiting . . . 
service to either directive or non-directive tech- 
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niques is desirable. Rather it appears preferable to 
use either approach as indicated by the character 
of the problem to be dealt with, the patient’s physical 
and mental state, and the clinical judgment of the 
psychologist responsible for rendering the service. 
. « » Medical and medical ancillary personnel .. . 
need to recognize that psychometric procedures are 
but a small part of psychological service and that the 
use of tests for the purpose of establishing goals or 
plans for the individual patient is as meaningless as 
using the RBC or the BMR without regard for many 
other basic clinical facts.”"— L. B. Heathers. 


193. Shaskan, Donald A., & Lindt, Hendrik. 
(V.A., San Francisco 3, Calif.) The theme of the 
aggressive mother during group therapy; analysis 
of a group interview. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 
295-300.—A group interview of 5 patients, 3 of 
whom were also receiving individual psychotherapy, 
is paraphrased. Thoughts about the patients’ 
wives, girl friends, cleanliness, making decisions, 
and paying out money are interpreted in terms of 
the group’s fear of the punitive, hostile, aggressive, 
controlling, masculine mother. ‘‘Problems on deeper 
unconscious levels are not so different they preclude 
mutual aid.”’ Patients felt relieved when they ‘‘no 
longer felt excluded from the community because of 
fears, urges, and desires that society does not openly 
tolerate."’ It is an essential of all growth processes 
that the individual maintain his individuality, yet 
become and be accepted as a member of a larger 
group.” —D. Prager. 


194. Stein, Morris I. (Boston (Mass.) Regional 
Office, V.A.) Visual aids in group psychotherapy for 
veterans with psychosomatic complaints. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 206-211.—Ten pictures used to 
hasten an understanding of psychosomatic principles 
in group psychotherapy sessions are described. 
Plate.— L. B. Heathers. 


195. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) Directive psychotherapy: XV. Pressure 
and coercion. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 178-188.— 
“The nature, indications and contraindications of 
pressure and coercion as methods of directive psy- 
chotherapy are discussed. It appears that all formal 
therapy involves pressures to direct action toward 
specific goals. Methods ranging on a continuum 
from indirect pressure to overt coercion are indicated 
where a person demonstrates inability to exert 
reasonable self-control. ... It is desirable that 
formal therapy should involve realistic handling of 

roblems relating to the control of deviant behavior 
both from the viewpoint of society and the individual. 
Pressure and coercion are conceived to be educational 
and therapeutic methods with rehabilitation rather 
than punishment as their objectives.”—L. 
Heathers. 


196. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) Directive psychotherapy: XVI. Situational 
analysis. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 290-298.—‘‘The 
implications for diagnosis and therapy of modern 
field theory in psychology are reviewed with particu- 
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193-200 


lar reference to situationism. Situationism is a 
theoretical approach which emphasizes the dynamic 
mechanisms whereby personality is fluidly molded 
by the continuity of the situations in which a person 
finds himself. It is postulated that certain types of 
personality maladjustments are situationally deter- 
mined, and it therefore becomes important to identify 
pathogenic factors for purposes of diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and therapy. ... The significance of situ- 
ational analysis and therapy is discussed and illus- 
trated by case material. It is concluded that a 
realistic evaluation of the total situation is essential 
for valid case handling.” —L. B. Heathers. 


197. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) Further critique of nondirective methods 
of psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 256- 
263.—“This study has reported clinical impressions 
derived from the nondirective handling of more than 
200 unselected cases encountered in private practice 
including all types of disorders. In our opinion, non- 
directive methods constitute an important techno- 
logical advance but cannot be considered to represent 
a complete and unique system applicable to all 
clinical situations. . . . It is proposed that the time 
has come to abandon the attempt to establish 
schools or systems based on . . . artifical classifica- 
tions . . . in favor of a genuinely eclectic approach 
which would seek to relate all known methods with 
emphasis on seeking to understand their nature, 
indications and L. B. Heathers. 


198. Tyson, Robert. (Hunter Coll.. New York.) 
The validation of mental hygiene literature. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 304-—306.—The author reviews 
the opinions of various authors, 8 analysts, and 124 
college undergraduates as to the value of biblio- 
therapy. Such reading is judged to have some value 
as a source of information and of reassurance for 
those with mild personality disorders—L. B. 
Heathers. 


199. Waelder, Robert. The scientific approach 
to case work with special emphasis on psychoanaly- 
sis. In Kluckhohn, C., & Murray, H. A., Personality 
in nature, society, and culture, (see 23: 110), 531- 
539.—The diagnostic and therapeutic functions of 
the social case worker are placed in perspective by 
an historically oriented discussion of these aspects 
in relation to the duties performed by the priest, the 
Protestant minister, the non-analytic and the 
analytic therapists. The modern case worker must 
look to the psychology of the individual and to the 
social conditions that influence the person in order 
to achieve “‘new settlement”’ of the personality in a 
society that cherishes constant change—L. A. 
Pennington. 


200. Wiener, D. N., & Phillips, E. L. A study of 
progress in psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 
4, 201-206.—An acquaintance seeing an analyst at 
weekly intervals took the MMPI before beginning 
treatment, at 2-month intervals during treatment, 
and at the termination of treatment. The authors’ 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the therapy based 
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on changes in the MMPI scores were compared with 
reports written by the subject without knowledge of 
the MMPI results. The two reports agreed well.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


201. Zilboorg, Gregory. The struggle for and 
against the individual in psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1948, 104, 524-527.—The trend of medi- 
cine in general and psychotherapy in particular is 
reviewed by the author. He opposes what he refers 
to as pragmatic short-cuts in therapy (hypnoanalysis 
and brief directive therapy) and stresses the import- 
ance of classical psychoanalysis in the treatment pro- 
cedure. He compares cases that have been treated 
under short-term basis as “typhoid Marys” who, 
while free of symptoms overtly, are the carriers of 
disorder. While acknowledging certain defects in 
pure psychoanalysis such as length of treatment and 
cost, the author suggests that for the good of the 
patients involved, this therapy should not be sacri- 
ficed. He points out that the shorter, more directive 
therapies are likely to rob the patient of individual- 
ity.—R. D. Weits. 


[See also abstracts 25, 113, 126, 213, 265, 280, 354, 
381. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


202. Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Closed institutions for children? Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1948, 12, 135-142.—There is a lack of the- 
oretical discussion concerning the characteristics 
of good treatment homes for children. We need “a 
differential analysis of which particular combination 
of institutional characteristics make a setting most 
appropriate for children suffering from a particular 
type of disturbance.” At present society “still 
offers only settings which present unmanageable 
temptations or which are of a punitive character.” 
Both open and closed institutions are needed, but 
they must be organized and function on the basis of 
sound psychotherapeutic principles. A child ex- 
hibiting severely delinquent behavior may need 
temporary placement in an open institution and will 
profit from placement in a closed institution only 
after he has shown marked improvement in his 
ability to integrate. In the final stage of reintroduc- 
tion to society it may be desirable to return him to 
an open institution. ‘“‘Frequently, what are really 
needed are settings which combine ample gratifica- 
tion with adequate protection against unintegrated 
id drives and societal temptation, settings in which 
protection is not identified with restraint and which 
are free of all punitive tendencies.’"—W. A. Varvel, 


203. Despert, J. Louise. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Delusional and hallucinatory experi- 
ences in children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
528-537.—The author analyzed the records of 
normal, pre-school children; those with behavior and 
neurotic problems; and psychotic children, to gain 
information and insight into hallucinatory and 
delusional phenomena in these subjects. The 
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young, normal children showed no true hallucina- 
tions or delusions; however, there was evidence of 
hypnogogic hallucinations in relation to phobias and 
in a few cases pseudo-hallucinations were found in 
those who exhibited conflict or emotional imma- 
turity. In the behavior and neurotic problem group 
a small number reported single and simple auditory 
hallucinations and delusional experiences with the 
remainder of the personality relatively untouched. 
Psychotic children above the 10 to 11 year level were 
found to have experiences similar to those of psy- 
chotic adults except for their greater simplicity and 
lack of organization and systematization. In 
younger children, delusions frequently represented 
identifications with animals, or were manifestations 
of regressive patterns of behavior and ideation, with 
the reappearance of very primitive forms of expres- 
sion. 30-item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 

204. Dublineau, J. Les grandes crises de I’en- 
fance. (Important crises in childhood.) Paris: 
Bloud & Gay, 1947. 255 p. Fr. 180.—A crisis 
demands a choice involving judgment. Every 
crisis, therefore can be a forward step in development. 
Some of the problems discussed relate to age, per- 
sonality, nutrition, sleep, elimination, sex, adoles- 
cence, play, education, moral and social activity, 
illness, religion, emotion and environment. The 
most important crises are connected with periods of 
growth. During such stress the child may be out of 
touch with his environment and struggling with 
himself, often at the risk of his health. Ways of 
solving the problems involved in crises include ob- 
servation of underlying causes of difficulty, im- 
provement of the child’s adjustment, and wise 
guidance.—G. E. Bird. 

205. Ludbrook, S. L. Behavior problems in 
children. JN. Z. med. J., 1948, 47, 87-95.—Three 
basic psychological needs in children for the develop- 
ment of normal patterns of behavior are: (1) a need 
for affection; (2) a need for order (for the familiar 
and the accustomed); (3) need for self-expression. 
The following elementary behavior difficulties and 
their cause and treatment are discussed in the light 
of these basic needs: (1) feeding difficulties: (2) 
weaning; (3) poor appetite; (4) sleep difficulty; (5) 
toilet habits; (6) the deposed child; (7) management 
in connection with illness of child at school and at 
home.— F. C. Sumner. 

206. Pacella, Bernard L. (Coll. Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) Behavior 
problems of children. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 
32, 655-667.—Various classifications of children’s 
behavior disorders are reproduced: the Pearson; the 
Rickman; the Kanner; the classification in use at the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute. The author 
would himself classify the behavior disorders of 
children into: (1) Organic disturbances resulting 
from structural or physiological alterations of the 
brain such as intellectual inadequacy; postencephaili- 
tic behavior disorders; post-traumatic behavior dis- 
orders; epilepsy; and (2) functional disturbances 
resulting from reaction to environment such as habit 
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disorders; neurotic traits; conduct disorders; psy- 
chotic reactions (childhood schizophrenia). Symp- 
toms, diagnostic methods and therapeutic proce- 
dures are briefly discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


207. Schmideberg, Melitta. On reality and 
fantasy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 314.—A patient 
may react disproportionately to a trivial incident 
because it shatters his fantasy world. A schizoid 
patient was sent to a boarding school at the age of 8 
years and became more and more withdrawn. Sep- 
aration from his mother brought home to him the 
reality of his parents’ marriage. His mother’s visits 
every week “‘probably prevented him from becoming 
schizophrenic or homosexual.”"—D. Prager. 


208. Winnicott, D. W. Children’s hostels in war 
and peace. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 175- 
180.—The experiences reported were based on the 
observation of 285 children in 5 hostels for children 
difficult to billet. One of the main gains as a result 
of the war is the public awareness of wide-spread 
anti-social behavior among children. Case outlines 
are presented of 16 children who began as outpati- 
ents but were then treated in hostels. The values of 
treating anti-social children in hostels lie not only in 
relief of psychiatric illness, but through removal of 
the child from the home preventing distress with 
adults and bad effects on other children.—E£. R. 
Hilgard. 


[See also abstracts 234, 241, 243, 267, 289, 306. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


209. Seashore, Harold G. (The Psychological 
Corporation, New York.) Validation of the study of 
values for two vocational groups at the college level. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 757-763.—Scores 
on the Allport-Vernon Study of Values are presented 
for 459 men majoring in Applied Social Sciences at 
Springfield College. Comparisons are also presented 
with data collected in 3 other studies. Compared to 
the profile of men in general, the average Health and 
Physical Education profile show high political moti- 
vation combined with either or both social and 
religious motivation, while it was relatively low for 
economic and aesthetic motivation and relatively 
low in political economic, and aesthetic motivation. 
Clinical reports are given showing the usefulness of 
the Study of Values in Educational-Vocational 
Guidance.—S. Wapner. 


[See also abstracts 266, 320, 375, 376. ] 
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210. Blumenthal, Kurt. Problems of social psy- 
chiatry in Palestine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
563-568 (M).—The author reports on the number of 
beds available for psychiatric patients in Palestine— 
2000 being required for Jews where only 800 are 
available. Suggested improvements to be conducted 
by Mental Health Society are outlined. A break- 
down is provided of the facilities for the care of 
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psychotics, mental defectives, psychopaths, and 
juvenile offenders. There exists an urgent need for 
ychiatric polyclinics and a representative Mental 
ealth Commission. 10 references.—R. D. Weiis. 


211. Fetterman, Joseph L. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Better doctor-family cooperation as 
an aid to the mentally ill patient. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1948, 32, 631-640.—The interrelation of the 
family, the mentally ill patient and the physician in 
the interest of the patient’s recovery is discussed 
under 3 main headings: (1) how the family can assist 
the physician; (2) how the family can best serve the 
patient; (3) how the physician can help the family. 
The family can assist the physician by permitting 
some patients to be withdrawn from the home en- 
vironment which is not conducive to recovery; by 
furnishing on interview a history and a report of their 
observations of the patient. The family can assist 
the patient by providing guidance, companionship 
and nursing care; by learning to be as objective as 
possible; by vigilance in the case of the depressed 
patient; by supervision in the matter of food intake 
and elimination. The doctor can help the family by 
relieving the anxiety of the family confronted with 
mental illness; by explanation of the nature and 
prognosis of the mental illness; by giving a hopeful 
outlook; by selecting in the event the best hospital 
and treatment within the means of the family.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


212. Gregg, Alan. The limitations of psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 513-522 (M).—The 
author presents the boundaries which psychiatry has 
achieved, fallen short of, or over-reached. Psychia- 
try should cease catering to the deliberately planned 
aggressions of urban sophisticates. Psychiatry can- 
not be viewed as a substitute for religion. It cannot 
progress without more devotion to research of a 
vigorous scientific nature. However, psychiatry is 
surmounting the lack of understanding of the public 
and the inadequate research and educational facili- 
ties. Psychosomatic medicine offers a wide area for 
study and advancement as do the fields of special 
social psychiatry and the genetic and hereditary 
aspects of personality and mental disease—R. D. 
Wetts. 

213. Israel, Robert H., & Johnson, Nelson A. 
(Warren State Hosp., Warren, Pa.) New facts on 
prognosis in mental disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 540-545 (M).—Present statistics give a 
highly distorted picture of the prognosis of new 
psychiatric therapy. Statistical procedures should 
be remedied to divide discharge figures on the basis 
of first admissions and readmissions. Failure to 
separate chronic and new case figures has given an 
unwarranted pessimism to the chances of recovery or 
improvement in mental diseases. Using a new 
statistical method, the Warren State Hospital in- 
corporating this division, found that 58 out of every 
100 first admissions (excluding voluntary ones) will 
improve enough to be discharged. Inadequate 
statistics had disclosed that only 15 out of every 
100 patients ‘“‘dealt with” are discharged. Com- 
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parisons of discharge rates of different years, fol- 
low-up studies, readmission figures, and a breakdown 
of the various mental diseases are included plus the 
mechanics of the administration of this system.— 
R. D. Weiis. 

214. Kaufman, M. Ralph, & Margolin, Sydney G. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) Theory and 
practice of psychosomatic medicine in a general 
hospital. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 611-616.— 
From long isolation in state hospitals psychiatry has 
come during the interbellum through several stages 
of rapprochement with medicine to recent full 
integration in the general hospital. The author gives 
a blueprint of the full organization of psychiatric 
service in a general hospital, namely Mount Sinai, 
with its outpatient service; child guidance clinic; 
inpatient service; liaison psychiatrists; educational 
program along psychosoniatic lines for both psychi- 
atric staff and hospital physicians as a whole; re- 
search potentials. What has contributed more than 
anything else to the full incorporation of psychiatry 
in the general hospital is the psychosomatic turn 
which psychiatry has taken in very recent years.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

215. Maeder, LeRoy M. A. Social psychiatry. 
Penn. med. J., 1948, 51, 880-884.—As distinguished 
from clinical psychiatry, social psychiatry is that 
branch of psychiatry which deals with the study, 
understanding, and modification of man’s social 
relationships in various situations and concerns 
itself with the interrelations of human beings with 
each other, in groups and in relation to the social 
institutions which they have created. In a word, 
social psychiatry is synonymous with mental hygiene 
which is concerned with the promotion and preserva- 
tion of mental health on the grand scale by remedy- 
ing widespread conditions which make for mental 
illness of individuals. Thus social psychiatry sheds 
from its vast fund of clinical knowledge and experi- 
ence fresh insights upon social and political science, 
upon industry, public health and public education 
and seeks to remold the world in a way that will 
make it mentally safe to live in — F. C. Sumner. 

216. Meyer, Hans (Crownsville State Hosp., Md.), 
& Preston, George H. What happens to first ad- 
missions to state hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 546-548 (M).—A method is reported 
whereby hospital records of individual first admis- 
sions are followed by means of central office records 
in order to supply information on specific patients 
and indicate the existence of trends within one 
hospital or a group of hospitals. All changes of 
status were continuously recorded at a central file. 
This method aids in comparison of one year with the 
next predictions of what will happen to an unselected 
group of first admissions and estimation of future 
hospital populations and changing trends in the 
length of hospital residence —R. D. Weits. 

217 Munro, T. A. Phenylketonuria: data on 
forty-seven British families. Ann Eugen., Camb., 
1947, 14, 60-88.—An analysis is made of 47 families 
with 86 cases of phenylketonuria, a rare metabolic 
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disorder which occurs in about 4 per 100,000 persons. 
The disease usually does not occur in parents. The 
incidence of psychosis is approximately the same 
for the phenylketonuric families and control families. 
The incidence of neurosis is higher than in the control 
families. Full data and details of clinical histories 
of the 47 families are given in Appendices.—S. 
Wapner. 


[See also abstract 118. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


218. Méndez, Mario, & Guerra, L. A. La gal- 
vanizacién cerebral en el tratamiento de las defici- 
encias mentales. (Cerebral galvanization in the 
treatment of mental deficiencies.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 373-378.—Some prelimin- 
ary results obtained by the author in his experi- 
mentation with Bourguignon’s method of cerebral 
galvanization (calcic and iodic ionization) in the 
treatment of mentally deficient children are reported 
as favorable.—F. C. Sumner. 

219. Voisin, Felix. Idiocy among children. 
Occup. Ther., 1947, 26, 468-471.—Another in a 
series of reprints of classical publications, these 
excerpts are taken from the first book to discuss the 
education of mental patients in hospitals, originally 
published in Paris in 1843.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 105. ] 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


220. Doty, Edwin J. (Cornell U. Med., Coll. New 
York.) The diagnosis and treatment of delirious 
reactions. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 647-654. 
—Delirium is a frequent type of acute mental dis- 
turbance characterized by disorientation, fear, 
delusions and hallucinations and is caused by dis- 
turbance in the nutritive and circulatory support of 
the brain. In its treatment it is best to avoid the use 
of chemical sedation and restraint, to safeguard 
patient from self-injury, to give patient frequent 
reassurance and simple explanation regarding his 
fears, delusions and hallucinations, to use sedative 
hydrotherapy, and to supply adequate food and 
fluid intake. The content of a delirium may reveal 
deep and long standing personality problems and 
one may after the patient’s recovery from the de- 
lirium re-evaluate the significance of these features 
and undertake the psychotherapy indicated.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

221. Ellermann, Mogens. Social and clinical 
features of chronic alcoholism based on a study of 
231 male patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 
556-568.—Various official records on 231 male 
chronic alcoholics admitted to a hospital in Copen- 
hagen between 1924 and 1933 were analyzed. Data 
are given on the age, marital status, occupational 
distribution, police records, and relapse records of 
this group of patients. Hospitalization appeared to 
have little value for this group.— L. B. Heathers. 
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222. Glad, Donald Davison. Attitudes and ex- 
periences of American-Jewish and American-Irish 
male youths as related to differences in adult in- 
ebriety rates. In Stanford University. Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 1947, 
125-127. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946. 


223. Gutiérrez-Noriega, C. Alteraciones men- 
tales producidas por la coca. (Mental aterations 
produced by coca.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1947, 10, 386-390.—A discussion by members of the 
Sociedad de Neuro-Psiquiatria of a paper (see 22: 
2502) published in a previous number under the 
same title. Questions discussed have to do with the 
relation between coca-addiction and cocainomania; 
the validity of assuming that people of the same 
socio-economic level have the same intelligence; the 
relation of coca and sexuality; the relation of coca 
and melancholy. The author believes the answer to 
these questions awaits further study.— F. C. Sumner. 


224. Heubner, W. Pharmakologisches iiber Per- 
vitin. (Pharmaceutical information about pervitin.) 
Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1944, 70, 517.—In view of the 
occurrence of craving for pervitin, the author dis- 
cusses the psychiatric implications of such craving. 
He feels that from a pharmaceutical point of view 
it is unwarranted to use this term. Cravings have 
not only psychological roots, but in all cases also 
constitute a chronic poisoning, the degree of which 
is dependent upon the particular type of drug used. 
Thus, he feels, it is not merely a function of the 
particular personality of the subject. He quotes 
Speer on this subject: ‘‘cravings are an illness, not a 
question of the attitude of the personality.”—J. 
Deussen. 


225. Karpman, Ben. Coprophilia: a collective 
review. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 253-272.— 
. the reviewer has failed to find’’ any psycho- 
analytic contribution that specifically takes up the 
problem of coprophilia. ‘‘Because of this, and to 
stimulate further interest, . . .”’ the present review 
seemed desirable. Coprophilia is discussed briefly 
under the following 12 rubrics: General Biological 
Considerations, Erogenous Significance of Anal 
Zone, Defecation, Foot Fetishism, Voyeurism 
and Exhibitionism, Anal Erotism and Sadism, 
Coprophagia and Necrophagia, Copro-symbols, 
Language, Money Interests, Gastro-intestinal In- 
terests, and Clinical Aspects. References are made 
chiefly to the writings of Freud, Ferenczi, Abraham, 
Kempf, Jones, Roheim,and Karpman. 6 references. 
—D. Prager. 


226. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The myth of the psychopathic per- 
sonality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 523-534 
(M).—The concept of psychopathic personality is 
at present in a transitional state. Interpretation 
must be made on the basis of underlying dynamics of 
motivation, not on the superficial level of description 
of behavior. More adequately worked up case 
histories are needed and the emphasis appears to be 
shifting to psychogenesis. Diagnosis should be 
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divided into (1) symptomatic or secondary psycho- 
pathy, and (2) primary or idiopathic psychopathy. 
Cases not falling in either group may be classified 
as suffering from anethopathy, a specific mental 
disease characterized by a special personality organi- 
zation having in particular a virtual absence of any 
redeeming social reaction with dominant egoistic, 
uninhibited trends. The term ‘psychopathic per- 
sonality’’ may thus be delected from psychiatric 
nosology. Several cases are cited stressing the 
dynamics of various types of psychopathic person- 
ality. 43-item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz. 

227. Kunkle, E. Charles, & Wolff, Harold G. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Headache: an 
outline for diagnosis and treatment. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1948, 32, 557-569.—Headaches are here 
etiologically classified as: (1) headaches caused by 
dilatation of cranial arteries; (2) headaches caused 
by traction upon intracranial structures; (3) head- 
aches caused by traction plus dilatation of intra- 
cranial vessels; (4) headaches caused by inflamma- 
tion of pain-sensitive structures; (5) headaches 
caused by contraction of skeletal muscles of head and 
neck; (6) headaches caused by spread of pain from 
disease elsewhere in head; (7) ‘“‘psychogenic’’ head- 
ache. Diagnosis and treatment of each category of 
headache are given.— F. C. Sumner. 

228. Liber, B. (65 West 95th St., New York.) 
Elusive mental cases. NV. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 
1722-1723.—Certain light, elusive mental states met 
with by every physician but frequently disregarded 
appear to stem from unconscious anxiety, hostility, 
or unfulfilled wish in the patient. Unknowingly at 
times the condition clears or improves merely through 
transference. Two cases of these elusive mental dis- 
orders are cited: (1) one in a single man, an account- 
ant, complaining of an exhausted feeling, unhappi- 
ness, in whom complete cure came about when his 
younger brother returned to civilian life and assumed 
the responsibility of the family and when he himself 
got married; (2) the other in a woman of 41, married 
20 years without children, well until 2 years ago 
when she underwent hysterectomy for removal of a 
large fibroid tumor, whereupon she began to have 
spells of headache, lassitude, general weakness, a 
heaviness in abdomen. Being advised to adopt an 
infant, all her unpleasant symptoms disappeared as 
soon as she followed the advice.— F. C. Sumner. 

229. Marshall, Helen. A study of the personality 
of alcoholic males. In Stanford University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 
1947, 128-131. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 
3.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


230. Mount, Lester A. (Coll. Physicians & 
Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) The differen- 
tial diagnosis of coma. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 
32, 795-803.—Coma is a state of unconsciousness 
from which the patient cannot be aroused. Its 
etiology may be the terminal stage of almost any 
disorder directly or indirectly involving the brain. 
Points in the examination which are of special help 
in differential diagnosis are mentioned by the author. 
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Laboratory and X-ray examinations may further 
aid in the diagnosis. Clinical syndromes in which 
coma features and which furnish difficulty in differ- 
ential diagnosis include cerebral pathologies, diabetic 
coma, alcoholism and acute poisoning, heat exhaus- 
tion, freezing, hysterical ‘‘coma”’ and fainting, etc.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

231. Rennie, Thomas A. C. (Cornell U. Med. 
Coll., New York.) Anxiety states: their recognition 
and management. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 
579-608.—Anxiety is defined here as an emotional 
response of unpleasant character which portends 
danger or threat to an individual. It is diffuse with- 
out specific focus, and is generally less intense in 
nature than fear. Abnormal or pathological anxiety 
may be temporary or chronic and is severe enough to 
be disabling. The clinical symptoms of pathological 
anxiety are enumerated. Anxiety may be an isolated 
entity or may occur in connection with other psycho- 
neurotic and even psychotic reactions. Immediate 
relief from anxiety symptoms may be had by means 
of sedatives, but for eradication of the true source of 
anxiety psychotherapeutic measures must be taken. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

232. Schmideberg, Melitta. On fantasies of 
being beaten. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 303-308. 
—*‘‘Beating fantasies are not only regressively dis- 
torted genital impulses but progressively modified 
pregenital libidinal and sadistic ideas." Masturba- 
tion fantasies often contain ideas of being beaten 
or of beating others. There are marked oral and anal 
elements in beating fantasies. Beating fantasies are 
a means of dealing with guilt, hostility, and anxiety. 
These fantasies are present in the analysis of every 
type of patient irrespective of whether or not the 
patient actually has been beaten in childhood.—D. 
Prager. 

233. Seguin, C. A. Un caso de insomnio rebelde. 
(A case of stubborn insomnia.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
guiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 354-356.—A case of stubborn 
insomnia appearing in episodes which last some 
months is presented. The episodes are precipitated 
on occasions when the patient had to sleep in a room 
with another man. The personal history of the 
patient revealed that he had practiced homosexual 
relations in the passive role not out of inclination but 
solely for pecuniary reasons. The interpretation 

laced on the insomnia by the author is that the 
insomnia was produced by anxiety. Anxiety or in- 
security prevents sleep. Sleep to be normal necessi- 
tates protection and external as well as internal 
security. In this case the source of insecurity or 
anxiety is in the outward fear of being taken ad- 
vantage of homosexually and in the inward fear of 
succumbing involuntarily to homosexual relations.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

234. Stitzel, Elwood W. Avoiding behavior 
problems; anorexia. Hahnemann. Mon., 1948, 83, 
159-164.—Childhood causes of anorexia, are dis- 
cussed. The practice of parents in feeding the child 
not in accordance with the child’s needs as to 
quantity or hunger rhythm; absence of intimate 
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association with the mother too often at fault in 
bottle feeding; failure of parents to make the 
method of feeding conform with the anatomy and 
physiology of the developmental stage are indicated 
as causes of child’s avoidance of food.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


235. Tiebout, Harry M. (Blythewood, Greenwich, 
Conn.) Alcoholism; its nature and treatment. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 687-693.—The 
author summarizes for the general practitioner cur- 
rent thinking of workers with alcoholism. Defining 
alcoholism as compulsive drinking, the author 
stresses the ‘‘compulsive.” In the differential 
diagnosis of compulsive drinking from non-compul- 
sive drinking one must determine whether the drink- 
ing is a reaction to inner pressure or whether the 
drinking is steadily growing in frequency and sever- 
ity. The origin of the compulsion is controversial, 
some inclining to a physical explanation such as 
allergy or sensitivity to the effects of alcohol; others 
to a psychological explanation with probably the 
majority straddling. Treatment is discussed under 
3 aspects: (1) the management of the acute effects 
of the intoxication; (2) repair of any physical damage 
inflicted by the combination of excessive intake of 
alcohol and limited intake of calories and vitamins; 
(3) treatment of the underlying condition of which 
alcoholism is the chief presenting symptom. This 
last approach is psychological and seeks to rid the 
patient of his alcoholic compulsion.— F. C. Sumner. 


236. Wexberg, L. Erwin. Outpatient treatment 
of alcoholics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 569- 
572 (M).—The author reports on the progress of the 
alcoholic outpatient clinic run by the District of 
Columbia Department of Health. After 18 months 
of operation, 55% to 60% of the cases are estimated 
to have been successfully treated. By an understand- 
ing of Gestaltian principles of habit formation it is 
shown that the “alcoholic personality” is character- 
ized by a change of value structure which is second- 
ary to the growing momentum of addiction. Active 
skillful psychotherapy can restitute previously exist- 
ing range of values. Once the patient has gained in- 
sight he may respond to group discussion type 
therapy, recreational programs, or the spiritual 
system of Alcoholics Anonymous.—R. D. Weits. 


[See also abstracts 372, 391, 418. ] 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


237. Clark, Ruth M. (U. Denver, Colo.) Supple- 
mentary technique to use with secondary stutterers. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 131-134.—One 
aspect of stuttering therapy is usually concerned 
with mental hygiene. Non-directive counseling in 

roup situations and individually written auto- 
Slesneniiian are proposed as supplementary methods 
to be used with secondary stutterers as a means of 
gaining good mental hygiene.—M. F. Palmer. 


238. Freestone, Norman Wm. (Occidental Coll., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The wish for defective speech. 
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J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948 13, 119-130.— 
Behavior is the product of wishes. Speech is a func- 
tion of behavior which aids materially in securing the 
wants of the organism. The majority of qualified 
speech clinicians consider in their approach that they 
are dealing with a speech defective individual rather 
than with a speech defect. Dropped speech symp- 
toms before one is emotionally ready for their re- 
moval will either increase the anxiety of the patient 
or force him to compensate in other directions. The 
speech act, no matter how it functions, represents a 
certain level of ego control. It would be well to 
cultivate speech as a symbol of psychotherapeutic 
value.—M. F. Palmer. 

239. Meyer, Bernard C. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) On the nature of stuttering. Med. 
Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 617-622.—Theories of 
stuttering, particularly that of cerebral hemisphere 
dominance, fail to account for the flawless speech of 
stutterers under certain conditions. The author sees 
the stutter as a manifestation of a widespread under- 
lying emotional disturbance. More specifically 
stuttering is the result of a conflict between a consci- 
ous wish to speak and an unconscious desire not to 
to speak as seen in the classical stutter of the marri- 
age proposal. The unconscious motivation for in- 
hibition of speech may be infrequent depending on 
extraordinary situations or it may be chronic. 
When speaking borrowed lines on the stage, the 
stutterer not being responsibly: for the utterances 
may speak flawlessly. The foundations of more 
deeply rooted stuttering may be traced to the child’s 
failure in the attainment of oral satisfaction leading 
to pain, anxiety and hunger with resultant verbal 
aggressivity which is dangerous before feared persons 
and must therefore be inhibited. Before kindly 
persons or under the influence of alcohol the stutter- 
ing may be lessened. Actual studies of stuttering 
children by means of Rorschach test have revealed 
consistently evidence of hostility and negativism. 
The author himself reports finding in stutters sub- 
missive-aggressive traits— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 291, 366. ] 


CrmeE & DELINQUENCY 


240. Cason, Hulsey. (U. Miami, Fla.) The 
attitudes of the psychopath. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 
4, 276-281.—A questionnaire of likes and dislikes 
regarding various concrete prison conditions was 
constructed. The original pool of items was given 
by prison inmates. From the 7,900 items collected, 
421 were administered to hospital, non-psycho- 
pathic, and psychopathic prison populations. The 
psychopaths were less critical of moral misbehavior, 
were more critical of prison routines and regulations, 
were less appreciative of what was done for them, and 
were more demanding of special recreational con- 
cessions.— L. B. Heathers. 

241. Ellingston, John R. Protecting our children 
from criminal careers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948, x, 374 p. $5.00.—The author analyzes 
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new trends in criminology with their emphasis upon 
prevention and individualized treatment of offenders 
supplemented by community help. He outlines the 
basic principles of the model Youth Correction 
Authority Act made public in 1940 and the chief 
features of special state legislation in California 
(1941), Minnesota and Wisconsin (1947) and 
Massachusetts (1948). Early diagnosis and the 
preventive aspects of delinquency along with sound 
methods of rehabilitation are stressed. Special 
topics discussed include: delinquency as a family 
problem; education for delinquency control; new 
police methods with children; delinquency in the 
machine age; psychological clues to delinquency; 
the social roots of crime. Delinquency prevention 
and control depend upon long range plans for a well 
coordinated program of community youth services. 
It must also be supported by a belief in sound human 
relations and in the influence of the family in early 
childhood. Coercion and punishment and the attack 
on symptoms will not result in constructive action 
and positive results.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


[See also abstract 259. ] 


PsYCHOSES 


242. Aldrich, C. Knight, & Coffin, Mabel. Clini- 
cal studies of psychoses in the Navy. Il. Prognosis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 142-148.—Follow-up 
studies were made of 88 out of 106 Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel who had improved sufficiently from 
psychotic episodes to be released from the hospital. 
Approximately 9.5 months following release, 28% 
were found to be adjusting satisfactorily, 31% ade- 
quately, 26% poorly, and 15% had relapsed. Case 
studies of those who were well adjusted and those 
poorly adjusted showed that a satisfactory pre-en- 
listment educational and occupational history and 
presence of combat experience appeared to be cor- 
related with a good prognosis. ‘A favorable social 
service history, a long service history and an acute 
onset of psychosis seemed possibly correlated with a 
good prognosis. Other factors studied, including 
the Harrower-Erickson test, were not of value in 
prognosis.” — N. H. Pronko. 


243. Escalona, Sibylle. Some considerations re- 
garding psychotherapy with psychotic children. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 126-134.—Over a 4 
year period 17 children were diagnosed as suffering 
from a psychosis of childhood. Their illness was 
“‘associated with severe developmental irregularities 
beginning at earliest infancy, as well as with pro- 
found disturbances in the relationship between the 
child and his parents. . . . It cannot be assumed 
that the child’s illness was largely caused by an 
unfavorable psychological milieu.” Both expressive 
and suppressive methods of treatment were tried, 
but neither approach was entirely successful in 
bringing about permenent improvement. ‘The 
response of psychotic children to therapy is often 
such as would justify an optimistic prognosis in 
neurotic children. In severely disturbed children 
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under our observation, the occurrence of insight, 
development of a transference situation, and clinical 
improvement in direct response to therapeutic work, 
all were present, yet the treatment failed to result in 
ultimate improvement.”—W. A. Varvel. 

244. Ewalt, Jack R., & Bruce, E. Ivan. (U. 
Texas, Med. Branch, Galveston, Tex.) Newer con- 
cepts of schizophrenia. Tex. Rep. Biol. Med., 1948, 
6, 97-107.—Present theories of schizophrenia fall 
into two large groups: (1) that schizophrenia is a 
faulty reaction pattern of life, i.e., a functional dis- 
order in which some persons unable to adjust to 
experiences dealt them by life adjust by withdrawing 
from active participation, depending more and more 
upon themselves and their phantasies for their pleas- 
ures and achievements; (2) that schizophrenia is an 
organic disease process of unknown cause and un- 
known pathology. Recent researches along the 
organic line are reviewed.— F. C. Sumner. 


245. Garma, Angel, & Rascovsky, Luis. [Eds.] 
Psicoandlisis de la melancolia. Buenos Aires: 
Librerfa y Editorial “El Ateneo,” 1948. 519 p. 
$38 m/arg.—The editors have brought together 
articles or extracts from longer books translated into 
Spanish dealing with psychoanalytic concepts of 
melancholia and depression. The first of 4 parts 
includes 1 chapter by Enrique Pichon-Riviére who, 
in an original article, traces the history of the con- 
cepts of manic depressive psychosis from Hippo- 
crates to modern psychiatry. The 20 chapters of 
Part 2 reprint articles from 9 authors, Sigmund 
Freud, Karl Abraham, Richard Sterba (17: 524), 
Helene Deutsch, Georg Gerd (11: 1770), Angel 
Garma (11: 3695), Edith Jacobson (18: 1055, 20: 
4589), Sandor Lorand (20: 4591), and Sandor Radé. 
The 3rd and 4th parts include articles on depression 
by Sigmund Freud, Bertram D. Lewin (6: 3979), 
Helene Deutsch, & Melanie Klein (9: 5162). The 
collection brings together psychoanalytic opinion on 
melancholia and such associated problems as suicide, 
psychosexual development, sorrow, hypomania, neu- 
rotic depression and the like. In those cases where 
abstracts of the original article have been published 
they are indicated above.—C. M. Louttit. 


246. Hauptmann, Alfred (Bosworth Hosp., Brook- 
line, Mass.), & Myerson, Abraham. Studies of 
finger capillaries in schizophrenia and manic-de- 
pressive psychoses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 
91-108.— Microscopic observations as well as study 
of microphotographs of the finger capillaries of 75 
schizophrenics, 37 manic-depressives, and other 
psychotics reveal that in a high percentage of cases 
schizophrenics show a finger capillary picture similar 
to that of children prior to mature capillary develop- 
ment. Manic-depressives resemble neurotics in this 
respect. Schizophrenics with mostly paranoid or 
hallucinatory symptoms show either a mixture of 
both features, or normal capillaries, or the picture 
of the manic group. Capillary structure is a con- 
stitutional feature unchanged during the evolution 
of the psychoses or during remissions or treatment. 
Immature capillary picture in schizophrenics cor- 


responds to their behavioral immaturity.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

247. Hoch, Paul H. (Coll. Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia U., New York.) Manic-depressive 
psychosis. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 641- 
646.—An exposition of manic-depressive psychosis 
is given under the following captions: (1) etiology 
(hereditary predisposition and/or exciting causes such 
as loss of employment, financial loss, death of a 
loved one); (2) clinical picture (characterizations of 
the three degrees of manic psychosis: hypomania, 
acute mania, delirious mania and of the three de- 
grees of depressive psychosis: mild depression, acute 
depression, depressive stupor); (3) differential diag- 
nosis; (4) treatment (supportive therapies of recrea- 
tion and work; sedation; electro-shock therapy; 
prefrontal lobotomy; drug treatment; psychotherapy 
mostly in the form of ventilation).— F. C. Sumner. 

248. Luborsky, Lester B. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) Psychometric changes during 
electric shock treatment. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 
107, 531-536.—12 psychotics (5 schizophrenics, 5 
depressives, a paranoid and a manic) were given a 
battery of 11 tests a few days before electroshock 
treatment was begun, 20 hours after the 10th or 
11th shock, and 5 or 6 days after the completion of a 
series of 12 shocks. Test scores were compared be- 
fore and after and before and during shock treat- 
ment. Schizophrenics’ scores tended to decrease 
during shock; depressives’ scores, to increase. 
Little evidence of permanent damage was present. 
15 references.— L. B. Heathers. 

249. Paster, Samuel. (Kennedy Gen'l. Hosp., 
Memphis, Tenn.) Psychotic reactions among soldi- 
ers of World War II. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 
54-66.—Records of 1500 psychotic patients con- 
sisting of psychiatric interviews, social case histories, 
and reports from various public agencies were anal- 
yzed. Results showed that war-precipitated psy- 
choses do not differ essentially from peacetime psy- 
choses. They are the result of a complex interplay 
of genetic and various psychodynamic and environ- 
mental factors. Shortness and more favorable re- 
sponse to treatment of certain psychoses may be 
related to more favorable personality make-up of 
soldiers whose psychoses were precipitated under 
great emotional stress. A positive familial history 
and poorly integrated prepsychotic personality imply 
strong potentialities for psychotic reaction under 
impact of internal conflict or external stress.— N. H. 
Pronko. 

250. Peyton, W.T. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis), 
Noran, H. H., & Miller, E.W. Prefrontal lobectomy 
(excision of the anterior areas of the cerebrum) ; 
a new form of psychosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 513-523.—The psychosurgical technique 
of prefrontal lobectomy is described with its ad- 
vantages over lobotomy presented. Of the 14 cases 
discussed, 85.7% showed moderate to marked im- 
provement following lobectomy. Eleven of these 
cases were diagnosed previously schizophrenics. In 
general the results of the lobectomy procedure com- 
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pared well with published reports concerning 
lobotomy. 27 references.——R. D. Weits. 


251. Polatin, Phillip. (Coll. Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia U., New York.) Schizophrenia. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 623-629.—An ex- 
position of schizophrenia under the following cap- 
tions: (1) etiology (heredito-constitution; environ- 
mental influence and psychological reaction thereto) ; 
(2) general symptoms of the simple, hebephrenic, 
catatonic and paranoid types; (3) the unclassified 
group of schizophrenias (the pseudoneurotic type; 
accute confusional states; hysterical reactions; perio- 
dic or cyclic forms; schizo-affective group; depressive 
forms; symptomatic forms); (4) prognosis; (5) 
treatment.— F. C. Sumner. 

252. Schneider, Kurt. (U. Heidelberg, Germany.) 
Der Aufbau der kirperlich begriindbaren Psychosen. 
(The structure of physically grounded psychoses.) 
Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1947, 72, 177-179.—In psychoses 
of an endogenous physical origin the author sees 
besides the physiogenic factor a constitutional one 
and more especially an experience-reaction factor. 
“It is never to be forgotten that in all physically 
grounded psychoses there are always also psychic 
reactions of the person to the experience of being 
ill.” These experience-reactions can be wholesome 
or they can be morbid. Many and often quite 
striking features in physiogenic psychoses are in 
reality experience-reactions.— F. C. Sumner. 

253. Thornton, Nathaniel. Some mechanisms of 
paranoia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 290-294.— 
Freud’s view was that “‘paranoia represents, essen- 
tially, the individual’s striving towards the repres- 
sion of homosexual tendencies which the ego is 
unprepared to acknowledge or entertain.”” There is 
dubious justification in attributing a homosexual 
component to all cases of paranoia. Paranoiacs use 
projection as an attempt at recovery whereas schi- 
zophrenics use hallucinatory (hysterical) mechan- 
isms. Adler’s hypothesis that paranoia constitutes 
an escape from social responsibility or a distorted 
means of procuring power emphasizes the parano- 
iac’s need to keep out of consciousness a sense of 
inadequacy or inferiority. The basic cause of 
paranoia is predispositional while the precipitating 
cause is some disappointment, humiliation, or other 
psychic trauma. Paranoia is an affective rather than 
a mental disorder and is to be sharply distinguished 
from schizophrenia.—D. Prager. 

254. Trelles, J. O., Bebin, J., & Paredes, V. 
Psicosis en la enfermedad de Monge. (Psychosis 
in Monge’s disease.) Rev. Neuro-Psigquiat., Lima, 
1947, 10, 343—354.—Monge first gave a systematic 
description and a theoretical interpretation of the 
psychic disturbances accompanying disease condi- 
tions of people living in the high altitudes of Peru. 
Such disturbances include character changes, irasci- 
bility, decrease of volitional control, delusions, 
hallucinations, and memory and judgment errors. 
The present paper reviews these theories and pre- 
sents a case of Monge’s disease with psychic changes. 
The etiology of the mental symptoms is attributed to 
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brain modifications attributed to chronic anoxia.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


255. Wittman, Phyllis. (Elgin State Hosp., Elgin, 
Ill.) Diagnostic and prognostic significance of the 
shut-in personality type as a prodromal factor in 
schizophrenia. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 211-214.— 
Two groups each of 66 schizophrenic patients at 
Elgin State Hospital were compared. Group A was 
made up of patients who had been seen by the 
Chicago school guidance clinic during grade school; 
Group B, so far as known, had not been seen by the 
school department nor by the Institute of Juvenile 
Research. It was noteworthy that, with one excep- 
tion, all the Group A subjects were described as 
shut-in personalities at the time of the original 
school study. Group A was admitted to the mental 
hospital at a younger age than Group B, as non- 
veterans rather than veterans. Insidious onsets 
were more frequent in Group A; acute, in Group B. 
Improvement in response to treatment was less in 
Group A than Group B. Group A patients were 
predominantly hebephrenics; Group B, paranoids 
or catatonics. ‘‘The results of this study suggest 
that Meyer’s concept of a shut-in personality does 
differentiate the ‘process’ schizophrenic from the 
‘schizophreniforme’ reaction and hence is of both 
diagnostic and prognostic significance.""—L. B. 
Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 82, 171, 286, 389. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


256. Klugman, Samuel F. Test scores of psy- 
choneurotic returnees before and after convalescent 
furlough. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 195-200.—104 
psychoneurotic soldiers were given the Psycho-Soma- 
tic Inventory before and after a three-week furlough. 
The group’s scores improved as a result of the fur- 
lough. In general, acute cases gained more than 
chronic cases, severe cases more than moderately 
severe, married more than unmarried, the brighter 
more than the less bright— L. B. Heathers. 


257. Kobler, Fritz. (Med. Coll., National Central 
U., Nanking, China.) Description of an acute 
castration fear, based on superstition. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1948, 35, 285-289.—Following a more or less 
severe somatic disease, male patients in Fatshan, 
South China suddenly show extreme anxiety, be- 
lieving for no apparent reason that the penis is 
about to disappear and death is approaching. The 
patient or his family may actually hold on to the 
penis with hand or forceps to prevent its disappear- 
ance. There is no specification as to the way in which 
the penis is to disappear. The entire public in this 
locale nurtures the idea that the danger to the penis 
is real. Fear of death is more paramount than fear 
of castration. ‘“‘The material presented... is 
incomplete [but] none of the diagnoses ordinarily 
used in psychiatry would fit the symptoms here 
described.”” Reassurance therapy fails but the con- 
dition disappears after 1-2 days.—D. Prager. 
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258. Krjazhev, V. J. (All-Union Institute of 
Experimental Medicine, Moscow, USSR.) Enxperi- 
mental neurosis due to emotional shock. Amer. 
Rev. Soviet Med., 1948, 5, 132-133.—A conflict be- 
tween 2 unconditioned reflexes was brought about in 
dogs by passing an electric current through food. 
Observations were made for 1.5-2.5 years. The 
emotional shock caused CR’s to disappear, dyspnea 
and tachycardia, increased blood sugar, rise in body 
temperature, defecation and urination, and tremor 
and rigidity of voluntary movements. This shock 
brings about a chronic process of inhibition and the 
development of pathologic phenomena defined as 
neurosis.— L. C. Mead. 

259. Lipton, Harry R. Compulsive neurotic 
criminalism with hysterical features based upon 
sexual psychopathy: a case study. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 108, 149-156.—A somewhat detailed 
case history and interpretation of a patient who ex- 
hibited neuropathic traits even in infancy and who 
later showed indications of sexual precocity and 
homosexual tendencies and unsatisfactory hetero- 
sexual experiences. Antisocial acts of a compulsive 
nature have resulted in imprisonment which elicit 
further compulsive, neurasthenic and hysterical 
symptomatology.— N. H. Pronko. 

260. Majluf, Emilio. Fenomenologia y clinica del 
asco en la neurosis compulsiva. (Phenomenology 
and clinical of disgust in compulsive neurosis.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 245-323.— 
This extended article is divided into 3 principal parts: 
(1) the psychology, phenomenology and dynamics of 
normal disgust, wherein psychological theories of 
disgust are reviewed; phenomenological descriptions 
are given of the intentional content of normal 
disgust, of the object of disgust, of the principal 
types of the physically disgusting, of types of the 
morally disgusting; disgust is viewed psychodynam- 
ically as self-preservative although it is a feeling 
acquired by the child through education; (2) pres- 
entation of 7 cases of compulsive neurosis in which 
“disgust” is dominant or detached symptom and 
manifested in incessant ablutions or cleansing acts; 
(3) phenomenology of “disgust” in compulsive 
neurosis. 41-item bibliography.—F. C. Sumner. 

261. Palmer, Harold. (Otago Medical School, 
N. Z.) The problem of neurosis in ex-soldiers. 
N. Z. med. J., 1948, 47, 129-138.—Of 250,000 men 
enlisted in the New Zealand forces 7,308 were sub- 
sequently discharged with a diagnosis of neurosis, 
on which account 4,160 have been awarded a pension. 
Three influences are discussed as contributing to the 
neurosis problem in soldiers: failure to select men 
rigorously for mental as well as physical qualifica- 
tions; demoralization; lack of rehabilitation.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

262. Petrova, M. K. (J. P. Pavlov Institute of 
. . . Higher Nervous Activity, Koltushi.) Experi- 
mental phobia. Amer. Rev. Soviet Med., 1948, 5, 
115.—An excessive fear of height (“‘depth’’) was 
induced in a single dog by various “weakened in- 
hibitory processes.”” The nature of the manifested 
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phobia was associated with a prior traumatic experi- 
ence such as being thrown down a flight of stairs.— 
L. C. Mead. 


263. Schmideberg, Melitta. A note on claustro- 
phobia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 309-311.— 
“Fear of confinement is a survival of and defense 
against primitive pregenital anxieties and sadism.” 
This fear often becomes conscious only if the element 
of helplessness is added. Claustrophobia may be 
transferred onto the inability to accept any sort of 
emotional dependence. Ambition may be a defense 
against a claustrophobic reluctance to accept given 
situations or to be ordered about. ‘‘One factor in 
impotence is the fear that the vagina is a trap or 
biting mouth.”’ Claustrophobic reactions may in- 
terfere with regular analytic attendance, lying on 
the couch, being alone in the room with the analyst, 
and with free associating.—D. Prager. 


264. Schmideberg, Melitta. A note on obses- 
sional indecision. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 312- 
313.—Obsessional indecision results from the pati- 
ent’s ambivalence. In therapy of these cases point 
out the identification with ambivalently loved 
persons and work through the motives for this 
identification, e.g., fear, hate, guilt, pity. ‘The 
obsessional decision not to suffer from indecision 

. can produce the appearance of a remarkable 
freedom from neurosis.’’—D. Prager. 


265. Seguin, C. Alberto. Un experimento con 
psicoterapia colectiva. (An experiment with group 
psychotherapy.) Rev. Neuro-Psigquiat., Lima, 1947, 
10, 378-379.—Employing a group psychotherapy 
technique resembling that of Joseph Pratt and com- 
bining various methods (explanation on a psycho- 
analytic basis, group hypnosis, transference to the 
physician, etc.) the author reports his results on 50 
cases (21 anxiety-neuroses, 14 neurasthenias, 5 
hypochondrias, 1 conversion hysteria, 9 functional 
gastroenteritis). 48% of the patients were cured or 
improved. The author is impressed by the high 
percentage of cures and improvements, by the 
economy in time, work and personnel, obtained by 
group psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 


266. Sprol, Samuel J. (Regional Office, V.A., 
Baltimore, Md.) The occupational adjustment of the 
psychoneurotic veteran. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 
264-269.—The degree of occupational adjustment 
in on-the-job training facilities of 106 psychoneurotic 
veterans was compared with that of 106 similar 
veterans without such disabilities. Employers were 
less satisfied with NP trainees. This group also had 
more complaints about training and required more 
revaluations than the other group. Only about half 
of the NP group contacted the Medical and Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of the V.A. during the 20-month 
training period studied.— L. B. Heathers. 


267. Waal, Nic. A case of anxiety neurosis in a 
small child. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1948, 12, 143- 
151.—A 4.5 year old girl showed ‘withdrawal, 
passivity, narcissistic tyranny, acute anxiety, and 
character-alteration, with vague symptoms of illu- 
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The therapeutic method was “an elastic 


sions.” 
use of psychoanalytic play therapy combined with 
the use of respiration, muscular relaxation and 
musical rhythmical movements.”’ Little interpreta- 
tion of symbols was necessary, as the child gave the 


interpretation herself. The symbolization of con- 
flicts seems much closer before the latency period 
than later. There was complete recovery during a 
3 week period of treatment.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstract 105. ] 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


268. Abramowitz, E. William. (853 Seventh Ave., 
New York.) Theuse of placebos in the local therapy 
of skin diseases. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1948, 48, 1927- 
1930.—Dermatoses of psychosomatic origin can be 
cured by suggestion and a very effective vehicle of 
suggestion is the placebo which is defined here as 
material which works by the mechanism of sugges- 
tion but which is a temporary chemical psycho- 
therapeutic device. ‘‘Pure’’ placebo has only psy- 
chological effect while “impure’’ or adulterated 
placebo may have a mixture of psychological and 
chemical effect. In the use of placebos, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the more and less susceptible 
to suggestion, particularly in reference to attitudes, 
negative or positive, stemming from non-treatment 
or treatments received in the past.— F. C. Sumner. 


269. Bass, Margaret, & Giovacchini, Peter L. 
Psychiatric aspects of spontaneous hypoglycemia. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 1-9.—The difficulty 
of diagnosing hypoglycemia and its confusion with 
other medical and psychologic conditions is dis- 
cussed. A case of acute spontaneous hypoglycemia 
is presented, which although it was referred to the 
authors with a functional diagnosis turned out to be 
an organic condition requiring operation. The 
factors indicative of an anatomic rather than a 
psychologic condition are presented.— N. H. Pronko. 


270. Bilz, R. Die Stimmung als leib-seelisches 
Phinomen. Dargestellt am Beispiel der Magen- 
neurose. (Mood asa psychosomatic phenomenon, as 
exemplified by stomach ulcers.) Dtsch. med. 
Wschr., 1942, 68, 640.—The physiognomy of a 
person is compared with what the author calls 
“internal mimicking,’’ as determined by means of 
X-rays and stomach pumps by the physician. “A 
mood always occurs simultaneously on the physical 
and psychological level. (R. Siebeck).”—J. Deussen. 

271. Bodkin, Laurence G. Pruritus ani. Amer. 
Practit., 1948, 2, 580-581.—The author reports his 
successful treatment of pruritus ani not by surgery 
but by oral therapy aimed at a cause of the condi- 
tion, namely an anxiety neurosis affecting digestion. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

272. Essen, K. W. Psychogene Hyperglykimie 
mit tédlichem Ausgang. (Psychogenic hypergly- 


cemia with a fatal ending.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 
1942, 68, 1170.—Presentation of one case, with 
interpretation.—J. Deussen. 


268-276 


273. Katzenelbogen, Solomon. Gastrointestinal 
disorders; the viewpoint of the psychiatrist. Bol. 
Asoc. méd. P. Rico, 1948, 40, 48-56.—An exposition 
together with an illustrative case is given of the role 
of emotion in gastrointestinal disorders. The author 
is convinced that experimental and clinical observa- 
tions have conclusively demonstrated the etiologic 
and pathogenetic significance of emotional disorders 
in gastroenterology; that emotional reactions may 
provoke so-called functional disturbances in the 
gastrointestinal area or aggravate organic gastro- 
intestinal disease; that both overt and subconscious 
emotional reactions affect the gastrointestinal tract 
through stimulation of the autonomic nervous 
system; that in the majority of gastrointestinal 
diseases of psychogenic origin a great many pertinent 
psychological factors can easily be elicited if the 
physician interests himself in obtaining a compre- 
hensive story of the patient’s illness — F. C. Sumner. 


274. Katzenelbogen, Solomon. The psychosoma- 
tic aspect of hyperthyroidism. Bol. Asoc. méd. P. 
Rico, 1948, 40, 15—19.—An exposition is given of the 
psychological component in hyperthyroidism. Life 
histories of patients with more or less marked hyper- 
thyroidism strongly suggest the existence of a close 
interrelationship between personality reactions, and 
reactions of the thyroid gland and the autonomic 
nervous system. The combination of factors at 
work embraces: specific constitutional predisposi- 
tion of the thyroid gland; a certain psychological 
personality makeup; injurious environmental condi- 
tions. Treatment should certainly include psy- 
chotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 


275. Krishnaswami, C. V. (Alleppey Road, 
Shertally, Travancore.) Maniacal symptoms in 
ascariasis. Indian med. Gaz., 1948, 83, 38-39.—A 


case of a Hindu male, 57 years of age, with maniacal 
symptoms is reported as leading to discovery by the 
author that the causal factor was balls of round 
worms congesting the bowel. The discovery was 
made when the raving patient ejected from the 
mouth a few round worms. With heavy and re- 
peated purgings the patient was discharged as cured 
and was able to walk home normally. Though round 
worms are known to cause convulsions and similar 
symptoms in children, it is the belief of the author 
that maniacal symptoms as observed in this adult 
case have not been mentioned in the literature.— 


F. C. Sumner. 

276. Margolin, Sydney G., & Kaufman, M, 
Ralph. (Mount Sinat Hosp., New York.) What is 
psychosomatic medicine? Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1948, 32, 609-610.—The psychological factor in 
illness is not to be viewed as exclusively etiological, 
or as a concomitant or a consequence of an illness 
in any specific sense. It is always present but may 
vary in its dominance and significance in the same 
disease, in the same individual, and in every stage 
of the disease process. The psychological compon- 
ent may be weighted in relation to other compon- 
ents. As a result of conceiving the psychological 
factor from an exclusively etiological point of view 
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it has become the fashion to consider such syndromes 
as asthma, gastroduodenal ulcer, ulcerative colitis 
and hypertension as purely psychosomatic ailments. 
Psychosomatic medicine is not a specialty in medi- 
cine and does not require the designation of specific 
clinics, wards, departments in a general hospital. 
Psychosomatic medicine is merely a point of view 
which would be integrated with other points of view 
in any of the medical specialties F. C. Sumner. 


277. Moloney, James Clark. (Haven Sanitarium, 
Rochester, Mich.) The effort syndrome and low back 
pain. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 10-24.— 
“Motoric physical and glandular language” de- 
velops before laryngeal speech although precipitated 
into the limbo of the unconscious and can be resur- 
rected under specific life circumstances and speak 
eloquently acting out the prototype of the original 
speaking. Supported by case histories, the thesis is 
developed that low back pain, regardless how ‘“‘pat”’ 
the orthopedic symptoms appear, is a metonymy 
for a difficulty that involves the total personality. 
Therefore, such cases should be subjected to thor- 
ough psychariatric as well as orthopedic study or 
they will seek out chiropractors as parent substi- 
tutes.— N. H. Pronko. 

278. Rosen, Samuel R., Weinberg, Henry, Keeo- 


sian, Helen, Schwartz, I. Richard, & Halsted, James . 


A. Personality types in soldiers with chronic non- 
ulcer dyspepsia. Psychosom. Med., 1948, 10, 156- 
164.—A report of a study of 110 consecutive cases of 
nonulcer dyspepsia occurring in the Fifth Army in 
Italy by a team including a radiologist, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, psychiatric nurse, and 2 gastroenter- 
ologists. Findings relate to the determination of 
personality types as “‘passive’’ and “aggressive.” 
3 major behavior patterns are represented by 3 
typical case records. 7 other cases are given accord- 
ing to their personality classification. The authors 
offer evidence to doubt the organicity of dyspepsia 
as represented by these cases and to stress the im- 
portance of the psychodynamics of symptoms with 
reference to the individual’s desire for security.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

279. Ruesch, Jurgen. Social technique, social 
status, and social change in illness. In Kiluckhohn, 
C., & Murray, H. A., Personality in nature, society, 
and culture, (see 23: 110), 117-130.—By means of a 
social-class rating scale applied during interview 
sessions to male ulcer patients, to thyroidectomized 
women, and to those chronically ill as ‘‘psychological 
invalids” the data collected suggest that disease is 
closely “related to social function, especially in 
males.’’ The data also serve as the basis for an 
analysis, erected upon modern learning theory, of 
how it is that ‘‘the way a man lives largely deter- 
mines the diseases he will contract”’ and his attitudes 
toward physicians and recovery. Stress is placed 
upon the nature of parental culture as a factor in 
ulcer conditions.—L. A. Pennington. 

280. Schultz, J. H. Psychotherapeutische Be- 
handlung des Hochdrucks. (Psychotherapeutic 
treatment of cases with high blood pressure.) 
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Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1942, 68, 453.—The relation be- 
tween high blood pressure and fear, worrisome ex- 
pectancy, mental and emotional anguish, sudden 
strong impulses (anger, shock, guilt, aggression, 
etc.), are stressed, as well as the effects of ‘mental 
damages” in the case of essential hypertension. 
The author describes the circulatory system as a 
“social’’ system and shows a clear connection be- 
tween mood wings and blood pressure. He main- 
tains that the personality of a hypertonic usually 
shows a history of being more easily excitable, more 
fearful, more narcissistic, with a tendency toward 
hypochondria and sudden bursts of impulsive 
affect. Fear—an unconscious loading of fear, a 
“gnarled inner tension,"—seems to be at the core 
of the pathological condition. It seems as if power- 
ful, basic drives meet up with a barrier and lead to 
a perpetual state of tension. ‘The hypertonic is 
typically a convulsive person.” Complete rest, 
opportunities for abreaction and hypnosis are rec- 
ommended as the most satisfactory methods of 
therapy.— J. Deussen. 


281. Sulzberger, Marion B. (New York Post- 
Graduate Med. Sch. & Hosp., New York.), & Zaidens, 
Sadie H. Psychogenic factors in dermatologic dis- 
orders. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 669-685.— 
Emotions have both a direct and an indirect effect 
on skin. Everyday examples of the direct effect are 
seen in blushing in embarrassment, pallor in fear, 
sweating in anxiety, gooseflesh in terror, itching on 
suggestion, overexcitement or embarrassment. 
More subtle are the indirect effects where emotion 
exerts its direct effect on other systems of body, and 
these altered systems exert their influence in lower- 
ing the threshold of resistance of the skin. Rosacea 
is the model case in which both direct and indirect 
effects of emotion on the skin are evidenced. Emo- 
tions may predispose, precipitate and perpetuate 
skin disorders.— F. C. Sumner. 


282. Walser, Howard C. (3001 West Grand 
Blod., Detroit, Mich.) Fear, an important etiological 
factor in obstetric problems. Amer. J. Obstet. 
Gynaec., 1948, 55, 799-805.—From the literature and 
obstetrical experience the author is convinced (1) 
that fear and the ultimate ramification of its effects 
can change the physiology of the human organism; 
(2) that the function of reproduction is very suscepti- 
ble to emotional stimuli, fear with its production of 
tension being capable of disrupting the reproductive 
function in such ways as hyperemesis, premature 
delivery, miscarriage, prolonged labor, habitual 
abortion, depression after delivery; (3) that the 
obstetrician should first avoid increasing his patient’s 
fears by word or deed or by passively accepting a 
situation which expresses the patient's insecurity in 
the slightest degree; (4) that the obstetrician should 
actually thwart the effects of fear by establishing a 
rapport with his patient as quickly as possible and 
that he should answer all questions simply and en- 
couragingly, recognizing his own limitations and 
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calling in the trained psychosomaticist whenever 
possible.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 40. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


283. Aita, John A. Chronic residuals of brain 
injury. Neb. St. med. J., 1948, 33, 163-169.— 
Chronic residual symptoms which may follow brain 
injury include: (1) motor disability; (2) sensory 
disturbances and distortions; (3) convulsive be- 
havior; (4) intellectual deterioration including the 
use of language and symbols; (5) disturbed vegeta- 
tive functions including headache, dizziness, syn- 
cope; (6) emotional disturbances and instability; 
(7) disturbances in the capacity for interpersonal re- 
lationships. Treatment of such cases must go be- 
yond medical or surgical aspects. There must be 
rehabilitation including physiotherapy and psycho- 
therapy based on an appraisal of the behavoiral 
changes.— F. C. Sumner. 


284. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fila.) I. 
The test performance of the brain diseased. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 281-284.—36 patients with 
non-traumatic brain pathology and without epileptic 
or psychotic histories were given Form I of the 
Bellevue-Wechsler. In general the group did better 
on the verbal than on the performance part of the 
scale. Information, comprehension, and vocabulary 
were least affected. Subtests impaired were, in 
order of impairment, digit-symbol, digit span, block 
design, picture arrangement, and object assembly. 
(see 22: 422).—L. B. Heathers. 


285. Bender, Morris B. (New York U. ‘Coll. 
Med., New York.) The advantages of the method 
of simultaneous stimulation in the neurological 
examination. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 755- 
758.—In the study of disorders of sensation the 
customary method of stimulating a single point and 
noting the subject’s response to the stimulus is in- 
adequate. Where a single stimulation fails to reveal 
any defect, double simultaneous stimulation will 
show a marked loss of sensibility at one of the points 
tested. 4 illustrative cases are presented in which 
the advantages of the double over the single method 
of stimulation are demonstrated. The double 
stimulation method has been most successful in 
patients with cerebral lesions and in some with 
lesions of the spinal cord but in patients with lesions 
of sensory roots or peripheral nerves the method of 
double stimulation has no particular advantage. 
The author feels nevertheless that it should be used 
in all cases since it is just as simple as single testing 
and actually less time-consuming.— F. C. Sumner. 


286. Brock, Samuel (New York U. Sch. Med., 
New York), & Wiesel, Benjamin. Psychotic symp- 
toms masking the onset in cases of brain tumor. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer. 32, 759-767.—4 cases of brain 
tumor masked by psychotic symptoms are pre- 
sented, Neurological examinations and the use of 
electro- and pneumo-encephalography are means 
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whereby these cases of actual brain tumor were early 
recognized. Through such means one may be saved 
from the embarrassment of faulty diagnosis, inap- 
propriate treatment and incorrect prognosis. In 
the four cases cited, the temporal and/or frontal 
regions were the site of the tumor.— F. C. Sumner. 

287. Busemann, A. Antriebsmangel im Denken 
als Folge von Hirnverletzung. (Motivational de- 
ficiency in thinking as a consequence of brain- 
injury.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1947, 72, 601-602.— 
Soldiers with frontal and occipital brain injuries are 
compared with normal subjects on a test of naming 
concrete things, whether present or not, during a 10 
minute interval. The normal subjects named on 
average 80 objects in the 10 minutes without pausing 
while the brain-injured subjects names at most 30 to 
40 objects which were always objects at hand. The 
brain-injured showed clearly inability to pass from 
one complex to another, to go from the near at hand 
to the remote. 2 types of failures are seen in the 
brain-injured, dearth of idea-associations and weak- 
ness in classification. The dearth of ideas is con- 
spicuous in the frontally injured while weakness in 
classification is conspicuous in the occipital type of 
brain injury. A case is given to illustrate each type 
of thinking-difficulty— F. C. Sumner. 

288. Hodes, R. Muscle action potentials in 
human poliomyelitis before and after treatment by 
Billig’s method. Fed. Prod., 1948, 7, 56.—Abstract. 


289. Méndez, Mario, & Roedenbeck, Susi D. 
Algunas consideraciones sobre el parkinsonismo en 
la infancia. (Some considerations on Parkinsonism 
in childhood.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 
10, 365-373.—Some investigators consider that the, 
2 symptoms, trembling and hypertonia, are sufficient 
to characterize the Parkinsonian syndrome. The 
authors maintain that trembling and hypertonia are 
observed frequently in childhood in processes of the 
most varied etiology and that if the symptomatology, 
evolution and anatomo-pathological substrate, com- 
parable to that which is observed in the adult, are 
considered, the Parkinsonian syndrome is rare in 
childhood, particularly in small children—F. C. 
Sumner. 

290. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mount Siani Hosp., 
New York.) Clinical aspects of cerebral localization. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 32, 721-726.—Evidence 
is accumulating to the effect that we cannot speak 
accurately of any one part of the brain carrying out 
any isolated function. Yet in clinical neurology it 
is possible in many instances to correlate syndromes 
with lesions in specific areas in the brain. This 
method of localization is by no means simple in as 
much as the pattern of dysfunction is not only de- 
pendent upon the area of the brain affected but also 
on the rate of development of the causative patho- 
logical process, i.e., on the extent to which the brain 
has been able to compensate, and on the size of the 
lesion. Illustrations of the difficulties are given in 
connection with disturbances of voluntary move- 
ment and release phenomena; intention tremor and 
chroreiform or athetoid movements; impairment of 
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horizontal gaze and paralysis of conjugate lateral 
gaze; adductor paralysis; disturbances of vertical 
conjugate eye movements; euphoria and increased 
psychomotor activity and the reverse. Hallucina- 
tions unassociated with the symptoms do not help 
in localization.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 43, 366, 373, 394, 407. ] 


PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


291. Ansberry, Merle. (Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C.) The Veterans Administration 
program in the fields of audiology and speech cor- 
rection. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 
115-118.—65,322 veterans with service-connected 
hearing losses or potential speech disabilities are 
now on the rolls of the Veterans Administration as a 
result of World War II. Approximately 2.5% of all 
veterans drawing compensation for disabilities re- 
sulting from service in World War II have been ad- 
judicated for hearing disabilities. 1.2% of the same 
group have rated disabilities which make them 
potential candidates for speech rehabilitation. The 
Veterans Administration provides rehabilitation 
services through The Physical Medicine Rehabilita- 
tion Division and through the Neuropsychiatry 
Division. 30 contracts are at present in force with 
professionally qualified speech clinics. Mental 
Hygiene Clinics of the Veterans Administration are 
also providing speech therapy by qualified persons. 
A training program is underway at Ohio State 
University and will be extended to other universities 
probably in the near future for qualified personnel 
in the field.—M. F. Palmer. 

292. Flowers, Wilfred Stephen. (British Red 
Cross Commission to China, 41 Tzeki Road, Shang- 
hai, China.) Causes of blindness in China. Chin. 
med. J., 1948, 66, 38-46.—The incidence of blindness 
in China is very high. The specific causes vary from 
province to province, from year to year, dependent 
on climatic conditions, on prosperity or famine 
affecting the population, on war or peace reigning, on 
the prevalence of epidemics. Inflammatory diseases 
of the conjunctiva and cornea, rank first as causes. 
Other high-ranking causes are eye complications of 
acute infectious diseases, deficiency diseases, venereal 
diseases, glaucoma, and cataract. Blindness in 
China appears 2 to 3 times more common in men 
than in women. The age incidence is highest in the 
21-30 age group. Attack upon the vast incidence 
of blindness in China must include the medical one 
of adequate treatment of eye diseases and the greater 
general task of educating the public to remove the 
important direct causes.— F. C. Sumner. 

293. Henri, Pierre. Cécité etverbalisme. (Blind- 
ness and verbalism.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 
41, 216-240.-—From his general observations and 
specific studies made during 30 years of teaching 
blind children, the author cites evidence of the 
tendency toward verbalism attributable to their 
sensory defect. Not inferior in vocabulary to 
normal children, they use freely words with visual 
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connotation, even showing a preference for such 
over auditory or motor terms which theoretically 
should mean more to them. Verbalism appears 
somehow related to deficiency in the capacity for 
spatial schematization and undue preoccupation 
with sound at the expense of sense. It militates 
against comprehension of the abstract, and the 
blind are notably weak in mathematics. They 
place great stress on rote memory for dates, lists, 
and traditional classifications. Due in large part 
to the limiting of their experience—in spite of which 
they must live in the world of normal people—this 
bankruptcy of concrete knowledge leads them to- 
ward egocentrism or “‘typhlocentrism.”’ This ex- 
presses itself in a tendency toward autistic thinking 
which appears to be part of a syndrome which the 
author calls the ‘“‘complex of blindness,’’ and which 
includes motor deficiency, poverty of emotional 
expression, and certain characteristic mannerisms 
or “blindisms.” Though not constituting a type, 
neither can the blind be considered merely as normal 
men lacking one sense.—M. Sheehan. 


294. Hinshaw, David. Take up thy bed and 
walk. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948. 
xvi, 262 p: $2.75.—The development and growth 
of the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in 
New York is presented at length. Since this institu- 
tion is, in essence, a barometer of the attitudes of 
the professional and lay people interested in the 
problems of the disabled it may be looked upon as a 
historical review of modern treatment of the psycho- 
social needs of physically limited individuals. The 
part that the I.C.D. has played in wartime and 
post-war problems of the armed forces and the 
Veterans Administration is fully discussed. The 
development of the rehabilitation of the individual 
from the standpoint of coordinated physical restor- 
ation and psycho-social planning is emphasized 
throughout. A moderately inclusive bibliography 
and an appendix further detailing the work of the 
I.C.D. is included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


295. Hurlin, Ralph G. (Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York.), Saffian, Sadie, & Rice, Carl E. Causes 
of blindness among recipients of aid to the blind. 
Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Federal Security Agency, 1947. viii, 131 p. 40¢.— 
Physician’s reports of the eye examinations of 
20,591 recipients of aid to the blind in 20 states are 
the source for this report. The study population 
constitutes about one-fourth of the total blind popu- 
lation in these states and “is known to have too few 
of both blind children and blind elders.’’ Classifica- 
tion of causes by site and type of affection reveals 
that cataract (19.5%), all forms of keratitis (15.2), 
optic nerve atrophy (14.8), glaucoma (10.5) are the 
major contributing conditions. The principal speci- 
fied etiological categories are: infectious diseases 
(24.6) with syphilis (7.7) and trachoma (7.5) most 
frequently identified, trauma (10.1), prenatal origin, 
not elsewhere classified (9.5), general diseases, not 
elsewhere classified (4.8), neoplasma (0.6), poison- 
ings (0.5). Fuller use of the state-federal provisions 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


for aid to the blind and for prevention of blindness is 
recommended.—B. Lowenfeld. 

296. MacGregor, Marguerite E. Cerebral palsy 
clinic. W. Va. med. J., 1948, 44, 53-54.—A de- 
scription of an organization in Wheeling, W. Va., 
dedicated exclusively to the task of helping victims 
of cerebral palsy to help themselves. The clinic 
undertakes through occupational therapy to intro- 
duce the palsied child to skills, especially those in- 
volved in taking care of personal needs; through 
speech therapy to retrain different speech muscles 
and to correct bad speech habits; through instruction 
to train parents in the carrying out of certain ex- 
ercises with the child at home.— F. C. Sumner. 

297. Pauls, Miriam D. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.), Hardy, William G. Fundamentals in the 
treatment of communicative disorders caused by 
hearing disability. Part Il. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 97-105.—The treatment of 
communicative disorders caused by hearing dis- 
ability involves the closest coordination of medical 
and non-medical services. Complete diagnostic 
evaluation includes an otologic examination, a full 
series of hearing tests, psycho-acoustic and psycho- 
social examination, and a thorough case history. 
Special attention is paid to the individual’s com- 
municative habits and to his attitudes and behavior 
in typical communicative situations.— M. F. Palmer. 

298. Reimer, George E., & Jablonski, T. Henry. 
Camping for the handicapped. Prog. phys. Educ., 
1948, 30(2), 24-28.—An account of the physical 
facilities, personnel, and program of the Camp 
Daddy Allen, Whitehaven, Pa., which is operated 
by the Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 

299. Wiener, Daniel N. (V.A., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Personality characteristics of selected dis- 
ability groups. J. clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 285-—290.— 
MMPI and intelligence test data, age and educa- 
tional level on 50 or 100 consecutive veterans falling 
in various categories—normal, arthritis, asthma, 
accident proneness (gunshot wounds), malaria, 
duodenal ulcers—were studied. The average scores 
of each disability group were compared with those 
of the normal group. The normal group was younger, 
brighter and more feminine in interests than the 
disability groups. In general the MMPI results for 
the various groups confirmed the findings of previous 
studies. The duodenal ulcer group deviated most 
markedly from the normals; the malaria group devi- 
ated least from the normals.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 27, 192. ] 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
[See abstracts 138, 363. ] 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


300. Billington, Lillian Emily. A study of the 
time interval between stimulus and response in 
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arithmetic fundamentals. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford 
Calif., 1947, 145-148. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946- 
47, No. 3.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1947. 


301. Cooper, R. C. (Air U., Maxwell Field, Ala.) 
Improving the technique of reading in service 
schools. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 1948, 28, 
20-24.—Because a need existed to improve the 
reading rate of officer personnel a reading laboratory 
has been established at the Air University. In a 
eg of 28 students from the Air Command and 
taff School who completed a voluntary 6 weeks’ 
course of instruction it was found that when the 
speed of reading was maintained at a rate which 
insured a 70 to 100% comprehension level, the rate 
was 272 words per minute. After 3 sessions of one 
hour each week for the 6 week period, the rate was 
increased to 530 words a minute while the compre- 
hension level was maintained at 70 to 100%. In 
carrying out this program stress is placed upon 5 
factors which may effect reading speed. These are 
(1) the fixation pause; (2) span of recognition; (3) 
regressive movements; (4) vocalization; and (5) 
vocabulary. Use is made of a flashmeter and a 
reading rate-controller to increase speed of recogni- 
tion and broaden the recognition span, reduce re- 
gressive movements, and establish efficient silent 
reading habits.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


302. Eagle, Edwin. The relationship of certain 
reading abilities to success in mathematics at the 
ninth grade level. In Stanford University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 
1947, 163-169. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 
3.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1947. 


303. Riess, Anita. Number readiness in research. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1947. 70 p.— 
153 references from widely varying scientific areas, 
concerning the problems of arithmetic readiness, are 
presented with annotations or abstracts. The 
entries are arranged under 6 headings: general con- 
cept of readiness, matching, counting, grouping, 
measuring, abstractness vs. concreteness.—C. M 
Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 344, 355, 358, 361, 382, 411. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


[See abstracts 111, 352, 362, 365, 397. ] 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


304. Murphy, Nellie Appy. The contribution of 
the elementary school to intergroup education. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 1947, 194-197. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1947. 


[See also abstract 349. } 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


305. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Student personnel work in national setting. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 707-711.—The 
National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
March 31-—April 3, 1947 had 500 delegates which were 
divided into 19 groups. The conclusions and resolu- 
tions of Group Ten on “counseling” is presented.— 
S. Wapner. 

306. Wright, Barbara H. Practical handbook for 
group guidance. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates, 1948. vi, 225 p.—A textbook for school 
advisers of adolescents. The philosophy, structure, 
and administration of an overall guidance program 
are discussed with relation to both individual and 
group guidance. The problems of the student are 
related to planning and counseling in areas of edu- 
cation, vocational selection and job orientation. 
Pertinent hints for the teacher-adviser are supple- 
mented with selected references at each chapter 
end.—J. W. Hancock. 


[See also abstracts 172, 187. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


307. Aaron, Sadie. The predictive value of cumu- 
lative test results. In Stanford University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1946-47. Stanford, Calif., 1947, 
139-144. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1946-47, No. 3.)— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1947. 


308. Ebel, Robert I. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) The 
frequency of errors in the classification of individuals 
on the basis of fallible test scores. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1947, 7, 725-734.—The problem of estimat- 
ing the frequency of occurrence of errors in selection 
on the basis of test scores is discussed. One of the 
factors affecting the frequency of errors of selection 
is identified as the reliability of test scores used. 
On the assumption that the square root of the reli- 
ability coefficient is the correlation between obtained 
and true scores, the frequencies in each cell of the 
scattergram between obtained and mean scores is 
estimated by use of Thurstone’s computing dia- 
grams for the tetrachoric correlation coefhcient. 
The problem of incorrect marking according to 
letters A, B, C, D, F also is discussed. A table to 
estimate frequency of error is included. The limita- 
tions of the techniques are noted.—S. Wapner. 


309. Jacobs, Robert. An evaluation of the 80- 
Minute Forms of the Cooperative Tests in French, 
Latin, and Spanish. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1948, No. 50, 
79-86.—Evaluation data from 1948 spring testing 
results in independent schools show that the reading 
comprehension and grammar sections of the Coopera- 
tive language tests have been improved in the new 
80-minute forms by addition of more items and pro- 
vision of more time for these parts. Part-scores are 
sufficiently reliable for individual prediction. Ac- 
ceptable validity and some improvement in reli- 
ability are noted. The subtotal score of compre- 
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hension plus grammar may be considered the most 
useful language test score for independent schools. 
—G. E. Bird. 


310. Long, Louis, & Perry, James D. (City 
College of New York.) Entrance examinations at 
the City College of New York. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1947, 7, 765-772.—A description is given 
of the peg tests used as entrance examina- 
tions at City College of New York. Correlations 
between criteria of scholastic performance and pre- 
dictors are presented for various testing batteries. 
The most recent set of data given is for students 
entering the college in February 1945. A composite 
score, based on such variables as high school average, 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination, and tests II 
through X of the Carnegie Inventory gave a cor- 
relation of .54 (N = 784) with first term averages. 
For students taking certain courses of study, the 
coefficient was as high as .79. Restriction of range 
and unreliability of grades are discussed as limiting 
factors in predicting college grades. The use of the 
entrance examinations for guidance is given con- 
sideration.—S. Wapner. 


311. Segel, David. (U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) The validity of a multiple 
aptitude test at the secondary school level. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 695-705—A multiple 
aptitude test battery is described. Examples are 
included of: (1) mechanical aptitudes; (2) spatial 
relationships; (3) speed of perception; (4) code learn- 
ing; (5) word fluency; (6) language usage; and (7) 
mathematical reasoning tests, which make up the 
battery. Reliability for parts of test 1 and for tests 
5, 6, and 7 range from .58 to .84. Correlation co- 
efficients are presented between high school marks 
and test scores. The data indicates substantial 
predictive power for various subject areas consider- 
ing that the tests are short. There are significant 
differences between traits measured as indicated by 
intercorrelations between the tests. It is indicated 
that the test battery is of value for differential diag- 
nosis and prognostic work.—S. Wapner. 


312. Townsend, Agatha. The use of Form R of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in the spring, 
1948, testing program. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1948, No. 
50, 62-73.—The purpose of the study was to disclose 
the general pattern of achievement revealed by this 
new test and to compare results of the new edition 
with those of previous forms. For pupils with 
relatively high achievement, percentiles based on 
public school grade ratings for average reading, 
arithmetic, and social studies, also the median on the 
test as a whole, are apt to go down, on Form R. It 
was concluded that this edition is not a satisfactory 
achievement battery for use in independent schools, 
and further study of 1948 results should be made 
before another form of the new series is recom- 
mended for use.—G. E. Bird. 


313. Townsend, Agatha, & Breen, Anne. 1948 
Achievement testing program in independent schools 
and supplementary studies ; summary of test results. 
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Educ. Rec. Bull., 1948, No. 50, 1-61.—The 1948 
spring testing program in independent schools is the 
first of the post war series to include a number of new 
achievement tests. Medians indicate little or no 
difference between this season’s scores and those 
contributing to earlier norms. If present medians, 
along with some slight improvement, continue to 
represent the average attainment of independent 
schools, it is probable that the decline of achieve- 
ment caused by war conditions may have been over- 
come.—G. E. Bird. 


314. Traxler, Arthur E. Some data on the diffi- 
culty, reliability, and validity of the Cooperative 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics tests, Forms 
ERB-RX. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1948, No. 50, 74-78.— 
These tests, which were used in the spring, 1948, 
achievement testing program of the independent 
schools were found to be difficult, but the distribu- 
tions of scores were wide enough to distinguish well 
among pupils. The reliabilities of the tests indicate 
that they are satisfactory for use in individual pre- 
diction. The median correlation between test scores 
and marks in history was unusually high, in physics 
somewhat lower but about as high as correlations 
usually obtained between measured achievement 
and school grades.—G. E. Bird. 

315. Vaughn, K. W. The Graduate Record 
Examinations. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 
745-756.—The history of the development of the 
Graduate Record Examination Project of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is outlined. The criteria for the operation 
of a national examination service are considered. 
Special consideration is given to a description of two 
additional Graduate Record Examinations, the 
Tests of General Education, and the Graduate A plitude 
Test. The uses to which these tests can be put are 
noted.—S. Wapner. 


316. Worcester, D. A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
A misuse of group tests of intelligence in the school. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 779-781.—A visit 
to a small school system revealed that certain group 
intelligence tests, as the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability were being misused. Such errors 
were made as giving a child a group test dependent 
on reading ability when the child was deficient in 
reading. The suggestion is made that group tests 
should not be used unless there is provision for 
intensive study of those making low scores.—S. 
Wapner. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


317. Smith, Leo F., & Lipsett, Laurence. (Roch- 
ester Inst. Technology, N. Y.) Psychological serv- 
ices for an industrial community. Personnel J., 
1948, 27, 130-134——The Counseling Center at 
Rochester Institute of Technology extends its 
services to local industrial organizations. The 
smaller organizations which cannot afford to employ 
full time psychologists can thus obtain testing and 
counseling services. Larger organizations sometimes 


try out the service before opening up departments of 
their own. The services offered include: (1) individ- 
ual examination of employees being considered for 
promotion, (2) individual examination of applicants 
for employment who have passed the screening inter- 
view at the company, (3) development of test batter- 
ies for particular jobs, and (4) group testing of 
employees in preparation for a program of promo- 
tion, transfer, and training. The jobs are studied 
carefully before test batteries are devised. Each 
person is interviewed as well as tested—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


[See also abstracts 356, 359, 375. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


318. Ansbacher, H. L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
German Naval psychology. Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau Naval Personnel; Princeton, N. J. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1948. v, 91 p. 
Mimeo. (U.S. Naval Publication, NavPers 18080.) 
—This is a report of a study of German Naval selec- 
tion procedures which was made during August and 
September 1945 by Daniel D. Feder, Harold Gullik- 
sen, and H. L. Ansbacher. German Navy and Army 
psychology are compared, and it is pointed out that 
psychology in the Navy persisted until nearly the 
end of the World War, while such work in the Army 
and Air Forces was stopped in 1942. The Navy’s 
program under the direction of Karl Mierke (por- 
trait p. 16a.) included examination of all enlisted 
men, special selection procedures for specialists, and 
some, but not using much emphasis on, work in 
officer selection. In common with German military 
psychology in general the quanitative procedures 
were minimized, and a qualitative, holistic approach 
utilized. The theoretical basis for this rests in the 
history of German psychology and politics following 
World War I. Methods used in the appraisal of men 
are described in some detail, including the clinical 
method of observing behavior, and the method of 
expression, the general Naval intelligence examina- 
tion and specialized methods of selection for certain 
technical ratings. Illustrations of test blanks and 
certain apparatus used in examining are given, to- 
gether with verbal descriptions. Bibliography of 
103 entries includes many references to classified 
German military psychology publications—C. M. 
Loutitt. 


319. Stewart, Naomi. (Cooperative Test Service, 
New York.) Relationship between Military Occu- 
pational Specialty and Army General Classification 
Test standard score. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 
7, 677-693.—Data are presented on the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test (AGCT) scores for 68,325 
colored and white men in 220 Military Occupational 
Specialties (MOS.). Greater variability in MOS’s 
was found for the poorest men in each of the MOS’s 
studied than for the best men in each. AGCT 
median scores in the MOS’s studied are lower for 
colored personnel than for white personnel. Com- 
parison of these data with the same civilian occupa- 
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tional specialties indicates that the men in civilian 
occupations were of higher calibre than those in 
military occupational specialties.—S. Wapner. 

320. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) The validity of standard and 
custombuilt personality inventories in a pilot selec- 
tion program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 
735-744.—The Aviation Psychology Testing Pro- 
gram is discussed with particular attention to per- 
sonality tests. The development of a personality 
test called the Satisfaction Test is described in detail. 
The test consisted of a total of 150 items and was 
divided into four parts: (1) Cadet likes; (2) Cadet 
dislikes; (3) Cadet opinions; and (4) Preferences. 
A priori keys based on clinical judgment and on 
empirically determined atypicality were not useful 
in selecting pilot trainees. Empirically derived keys 
based on a success-failure criterion gave biserials of 
.18 and .21. On the basis that these keys had negligi- 
ble correlations with the selection battery and that 
they could improve the multiple R for the battery, 
it was concluded the personality inventory develo- 
ped proved to be of sufficient value to warrant rec- 
ommendation for its inclusion in the classification 
battery. Principles derived from military experi- 
ences which are applicable to civilian work in voca- 
tional guidance and selection are discussed.—S. 
Wapner. 

321. Thompson, Claude Edward. (U. Omaha, 
Nebr.) Selecting executives by psychological tests. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1947, 7, 773-778.—Using 
criteria of performance records and partner evalu- 
ations, 25 staff men of a management engineering 
firm were divided into a group of 15 considered 
“superior,”’ and a group of 10 considered ‘‘average.”’ 
Eight psychological tests such as Wonderlic Person- 
nel Test, Kuder Preference Record, etc. comprising 
34 measures were administered to the 2 groups. 
Using a confidence level that a difference is true if 
there were at least 90 chances in a 100 of a true 
difference, it was found that there was a significant 
difference in mean scores of the two groups on 12 of 
the 34 measures.—S. Wapner. 

322. Wadsworth, Guy W., Jr. III. The Field 
Review Method of employee evaluation and internal 
placement. Personnel J., 1948, 27, 135-141.—The 
personnel man has a planned interview with the 
foreman to obtain his evaluation of his employees. 
He attempts to get the foreman to classify each man 
as definitely outstanding, satisfactory, or definitely 
a problem. He tries to get the foreman’s general 
impression first and if the foreman does not spontane- 
ously give his reasons for the valuation, he tries to 
pin him down by a series of questions planned to get 
specific facts rather than just personal like or dis- 
likes (see 22: 4661).—M. B. Mitchell. 


[See also abstracts 167, 382. ] 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


323. Ash, Philip. (Pennsylvania State Coll., Pa.) 
The periodical press and the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 266-271.—‘‘Analysis 
of items concerning the Taft-Hartley law in 50 
periodicals shows that during a period of ten months 
approximately 30 times as much item-circulation 
favored the Act as opposed it... . This study 
concludes that, at least as far as the periodical press 
was concerned, the public had scarcely a fair op- 
portunity to learn both sides regarding this con- 
troversial issue.” The technical details are pre- 
sented.—H. F. Rothe. 

324. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Psycho- 
hygiene in den sozialen Beziehungen der industriel- 
len Betriebe. (Mental hygiene in the social relations 
of industrial establishments.) Gesundh. u. Wohif., 
1948, 28, 75-80.—The prosperity of an industrial 
establishment depends on something more than 
technical equipment, technical organization, intro- 
duction of the latest models of machines, and office 
equipment. This something more consists of har- 
monious relations between officials and workers. 
Friction and tension between employers and em- 
ployees stems from conflict in aims of the two parties. 
This conflict can to a considerable extent be resolved 
by management's recognition of and respect for the 
personality of the worker with its craving for rec- 
ognition and ego-satisfaction. Management must 
learn the technic of commanding, of censuring and 
of spurring to work without insulting the ego-feelings 
of the subordinate, without arousing hostility and 
aggression in the employee, but by enlisting as an 
equal among equals powerful motives to maximum 
performance in a common task.— F. C. Sumner. 

325. Eichentaub, M. H. (Western Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Prevention of turnover in 
hospital personnel-incentives. Amer. Practit., 1948, 
2, 655-658.—The author sees as factors very im- 
portant in reducing turnover of hospital personnel: 
(1) intelligent placement; (2) proper induction; (3) 
well trained supervision; (4) effective handling of 
employees on the job; (5) procedure for handling 
complaints or grievances; (6) suitable working con- 
ditions; (7) recognition of work. These are con- 
trollable factors as against uncontrollable ones such 
as marriages, pregnancies, families moving away.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

326. Ferguson, Leonard W. [Ed.] Clerical salary 
administration. New York: Life Office Management 
Association, 1948. xv, 220 p. $4.00.—The Life 
Office Management Association has compiled the 
research results of 15 years on the problem of estab- 
lishing fair salary schedules for office workers in the 
life insurance field, covering 150,000 persons. The 
techniques of job evaluation and certain objections 
reviewed. Job analyses and job descriptions are 
discussed from the standpoint of methods and the 
selection of analysts. The L.O.M.A. evaluation plan 
and its application to employees yields a wage and 
salary policy which lends itself to periodic review and 
adjustment. 248 references.—J. W. Hancock. 

327. Slover, William P. (Manchester Memorial 
Hosp., Manchester, Conn.) Personnel management. 
Amer. Practit., 1948, 2, 659-660.—The author gives 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


the following 10 commandments on personnel man- 
agement in special reference to hospitals: (1) place 
the right person in the right job; (2) serve a variety 
of good, wholesome and attractive food to employees; 
(3) provide modern attractive living quarters for such 
personnel as live on the premises; (4) have facilities 
for employee recreation, orientation and education; 
(5) pay an adequate, up-to-date salary in all posi- 
tions, from the bottom to the top; (6) make satis- 
factory vacation arrangements well in advance, 
based on sound vacation policy; (7) give adequate 
sick-leave with pay, taking into account any hard- 
ship cases; (8) have a sound pension plan; (9) give a 
reward or provide some other incentive for unusual 
services; (10) a hospital renders service and all em- 
ployees must see that they give such service, a little 
more—a little better service. The personnel will, 
if the hospital does its part.— F. C. Sumner. 

328. Walls, Roy. (Bridgeport Brass Co., Conn.) 
Discipline—a supervisor’s confession of failure? 
Personnel J., 1948, 27, 142-148.—The supervisor 
should consider that the employee’s motives include 
social status as well as economic gain. Since the 
employee is dependent upon his supervisor, the re- 
lationship may be analagous to the child-parent re- 
lationship and thus arouse many emotions. This is 
especially true when the supervisor uses discipline. 
Need for discipline may be due to poor emotional 
control or lack of emotional maturity on the part of 
either supervisors or employees. When working in 
an atmosphere of approval, an employee can usually 
take some disciplining without resentment. When 
the motivations of employees are better understood, 
however, it will probably not be needed often.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


[See also abstracts 406, 412. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


329. Mauss, Marcel. Les techniques et la 
technologie. (Technics and technology.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 71-78.—Although well in 
the van in practical applications of psychology, 
France has allowed herself to be outstripped by 
other nations in the development of systematic 
technology. The author urges the advancement of 
such a study as a means of better understanding 
civilizations.— Sheehan. 


[See also abstract 2. ] 


INDUSTRY 


330. Camichel, Charles. Les caractéres des 
techniques modernes et leurs effets. (The character 
of modern technology and its effects.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1948, 41, 120-126.—The technological 
developments which lead to greater economy in 
production such as Taylorism, conveyor-belt sys- 
tems, machines, are inconsonant with the favorable 
development of man’s personality, leading as they 
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do to idleness, the reduction of initiative and intelli- 
gent thought.— M. Sheehan. 

331. Friedmann, Georges. Esquisse d’une psy- 
cho-sociologie du travail ala chaine. (Outline of a 
psycho-sociology of belt-system work.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1948; 41, 127-144.—Attacks on con- 
veyor-belt methods are usually unsubstantiated 
sentimentality. In their favor, technically, besides 
the speeding up of production, is the reduction in 
accidents. An imposed rhythm, particularly one 
selected after consultation with the workers, has the 
advantage of lessening fatigue through reducing the 
need for decisions. Many workers prefer this; it 
remains to select such as these through adequate 
employment procedures. Through the introduction 
of rest pauses, compensatory exercises, and the 
alternation of jobs the undesirable effects of physical 
strains and monotony arising from repetitive work 
may be reduced. The importance of the social 
factors—the relationship of the worker to his fellow- 
workers and to the supervisor has been amply dem- 
onstrated experimentally, and even his family life 
and social status must be taken into consideration. 
In fact the problem of modern industry is global and 
cannot be solved by simple methods. It requires the 
combined efforts of the biological, social and moral 
sciences. Work must be humanized. The bond 
between the worker and his group must be strength- 
ened; the incentive must be increased by showing 
him the significance of his job.—M. Sheehan. 

332. Hannisdahl, Birger. Maximum flying time 
for air crews. J. Aviat. Med., 1948, 19, 293-295; 
299.—This is a general discussion of some physiologi- 
cal and psychological factors which must be con- 
sidered in determining maximum hours of work for 
air crews.—A. Chapanis. 

333. Kossoris, Max D., & Kohler, Reinfried F. 
Hours of work and output. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statist. Bull., 1947 No. 917. vii, 160 p. 35¢.—A 
survey of the productivity of 2445 male and 1060 
female workers in 34 industrial plants in the United 
States to determine the extent to which fatigue 
limits output in relation to time spent on the job. 
“Generally speaking, the study indicates that, every- 
thing else being equal, the 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week are best in terms of efficiency and absenteeism 
and that higher levels of hours are less satisfactory.” 
78 case studies of types of operations are included in 
this report. If hours are increased, more schedule 
work time is lost through absenteeism and injuries 
increase both in absolute numbers and rate of in- 
cidence.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


[See also abstracts 129, 343, 359. ] 


Business & COMMERCE 


334. Henry, William E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
study in the application of socio-psychological re- 
search to the problems of business and industry. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 37-61.—The use of com- 
merical greeting cards which is most widespread in 
the lower and upper lower classes serves to interrelate 
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335-343 UNPUBLISHED THESES 


peopie and to provide a feeling of belonging through 
reaffirmation of commonly held values, sentiments, 
and feelings. Appropriate and stereotyped sym- 
bolization operates in private (e.g., birthday) and 
public (e.g., Christmas) contexts which is predictably 
related to personal and culturally defined character- 
istics. 25 women subjects showed parallel handling 
of symbolism in the TAT and preferred symbolism 
in greeting cards. Using a middle-western sample 
of 871 women, typical variety store patrons, who 
judged greeting cards for 4 occasions (Christmas, 
Easter, Birthday, Valentine) and intended for 12 
different recipients (Mother, Father, Wife, Hus- 
band, etc.), the author found that judges chose as 
acceptable those which he had so designated a priori 
with 7 times the frequency they chose those which 
he had categorized as unacceptable, thus confirming 
his theoretical criteria. The findings are regarded as 
illustrative of an approach which will in the area of 
“prediction of product acceptance’’ combine testing 
of sociopsychological theory with useful data for 
business and industry.—J. C. Franklin. 

335. Hosey, Albon L. (Tuskegee Institute, Ala.) 
Public relations intuitions of Booker T. Washington. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 227—235.—In founding 
Tuskegee Institute and maintaining good relations 
with the publics involved, Mr. Washington used 
public relations techniques and policies that are ap- 
plicable today. They were based upon intuition 
and common-sense, and follow the best practices 
of public relations counsel as subsequently developed. 
Incidents and anecdotes are used to illustrate the 
point.—H. F. Rothe. 

336. Pimlott, J. A. R. Public service advertising: 
the Advertising Council. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1948, 
12, 209-219.—A brief history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the British Advertising Council. 
The writer believes the Council will become perman- 
ent barring a depression or decline in vogue for 
public relations advertising.—H. F. Rothe. 

337. Streib, Gordon F. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Idealism and war bonds: comparative study 
of the two World Wars. Pudi. Opin. Quart., 1948, 
12, 272—279.—Although the advertising aim was the 
same in both world wars, the types of appeals varied 
widely, according to an analysis of advertisements 
for war bonds in the New York Times. War I was 
more idealistic than War II. This may have been 
due to changes in advertising techniques, or to 
changes in goals and aims for which the nation was 
fighting. Advertisements are analyzed into types of 
appeals and the data from a sample during each war 
are presented.—H. F. Rothe. 


[See also abstract 350. ] 


PROFESSIONS 


338. Aring, Charles D. (U. Cincinnati Coll. Med., 
Cincinnati, O.) Dynamic neurology. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 107, 569-574.—The modern neurologist 
needs some understanding of psychology in addition 
to his special knowledge since many neurological 
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problems are related to emotional problems.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

339. Koerper, E.C. (A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) Milwaukee plan of aptitude testing. 
Mech. Engng, N. Y., 1948, 70, 750—-751.—The 
program of aptitude testing in the area of engineer- 
ing designed by the Professional Development Com- 
mittee of the Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee is 
briefly described.—C. M. Louttit. 

340. Lindenberg, W. Psychologische Betrach- 
tung tiber Arzneimittelnamen. (Psychological ob- 
servations on the names of medicines.) Dtsch. med. 
Wschr., 1942, 68, 563—Among other things, the 
author suggests that arbitrary names for medicines 
be avoided in order to circumvent the possibility of 
erroneous associations. According to his survey, 
20% of all medicines carry such irrelevant nomen- 
clature; 47% deal mainly with the illness for which 
they are intended; 10% combine the illness, or a 
chemical formula, with the name of the firm, and 
23% merely give the chemical formula.—J. Deussen. 


341. Shakow, David. (U. Illinois Med. Coll., 
Chicago.) Psychology for the general practitioner. 
Post Grad. Med., 1948, 3, 255-264.— Medicine, like 
engineering, has come at long last to recognize that 
men are not inanimate machines, that there is a 
psychological aspect to human beings which must 
be coped with. The psychologist can be of help to 
the physician in (1) the administration of psychologi- 
cal tests for the purpose of obtaining systematic 
samples of certain types of verbal, motor, perceptual 
abilities and aptitudes, samples of levels of achieve- 
ment and of affective and personality characteristics 
as these factors may be responsible for behavior 
problems, adjustment difficulties, educational re- 
tardation, etc.; (2) the systematic investigation with 
technics such as tests, opinion polls, job-analysis, 
interview and experimental set-ups of numerous 
problems in preventive medicine, of better ways of 
obtaining a history, of the least threatening way in 
which a physical examination can be carried out, of 
how much one should tell a patient about diagnostic 
and therapuetic technics, and of social psychologic 
problems of the hospital (interpersonal relations, 
personnel selection, method of hospital training); 
(3) educational assistance in medical and premedical 
curriculum planning (a) in the light of the growing 
recognition of psychologic factors in disease and (b) 
in connection with the selection of students for 
entrance to the medical school.—F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 114, 209. ] 
UNPUBLISHED THESES 


(Copies available through inter-library loan.) 


342. Alberts, Elizabeth E. Age as a variable in 
the transposition behavior of young children. 1948, 
M.S., State College of Washington. 

343. Bakan, David. An investigation of the effect 
of sensory deprivation on stall perception. 1948, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 
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344. Benditt, Marcella Wexler. The relationship 
between some factors other than intelligence and 
school achievement. 1948, A.M., U. Chicago. 


345. Benjamin, Edward. A psychobiological ap- 
proach to the color-shock phenomena on the Ror- 
schach Test. 1948, S.M., U. Chicago. 


346. Bouthilet, Lorraine. The measurement of 
intuitive thinking. 1948, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

347. Braun, Harry W. The duration of the effects 
of a series of electroshock convulsions on the learn- 
ing and retention of a maze habit in the albino rat. 
1948, Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 


348. Bray, Douglas W. The prediction of be- 
a from two attitude scales. 1948, Ph.D., Yale 


349. Briggs, Leslie John. The development and 
appraisal of special procedures for superior students 
and an analysis of the effects of ‘Knowledge of 
results.’ 1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 


350. Browne, Clarence George. An exploration 
into the use of certain methods for the study of ex- 
ecutive function in business. 1948, Ph.D., Ohio 
State U. 


351. Bugental, James F. T. An investigation of 
the relationship of the conceptual matrix to the self- 
concept. 1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 


352. Burnett, Collins Walter. A study of college 
campus leadership. 1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 


353. Butler, Octavia Pearl. Parent figures in 
Thematic Apperception Test records of children in 
disparate family situations. 1948, Ph.D., U. 
Pittsburgh. 

354. Carp, Abraham. Psychological test per- 
formance and insulin shock therapy. 1948, Ph.D., 
Stanford U. 

355. Cassidy, Viola Marie. The effectiveness of 
self-teaching devices in facilitating learning. 1948, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

356. Castore, George F. A screening and selec- 
tion battery for prospective physicists and chemical 
engineers. 1948, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Coll. 


357. Copple, George Ellis. Senescent decline on 
the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 1948, 
Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 


358. Corwin, Betty Jane. An evaluation of two 
methods of training in reading at the college level. 
1948, A.M., U. Chicago. 


359. Culp, George Vanier. A study of industry’s 
responsibilities for employees’ head injuries result- 
ing in mental disorders. 1948, S.M., U. Chicago. 


360. Deese, James E. The retroactive inhibition 
of a conditioned response as a function of extinction 
during interpolated conditioning. 
Indiana 

361. DeLong, Greta Hultin. Relative effective- 
ness of six methods of teaching college students how 
to study. 


1948, Ph.D., 


1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 
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362. Dixon, Robert Ensign. The effects of differ- 
ent types of student personnel groupings on the 
social adjustment of college students. 1948, Ph.D., 
Ohio State U. 

363. Feil, Madeleine Hoffman. A study of leader- 
ship and scholastic achievement in their relation to 
prediction factors. 1948, Ph D., Ohio State U. 


364. Fiske, Donald Winslow. Consistency of the 
factorial structures in personality ratings from differ- 
ent sources. 1948, Ph.D., U. Michigan. 


365. Frankle, Esther Alpern. The relationship 
between quantified group Rorschach scores and 
sociometric adjustment ratings of a freshman college 
group. 1948, A.M., U. Chicago. 

366. Gens, George Wm. Correlation of neurologi- 
cal findings, psychological analyses, and speech dis- 
orders among institutionalized epileptics. 1948, 
Ph.D., U. Michigan. 

367. Guetzkow, Harold. 
operation of set in problem-solving behavior. 
Ph.D., U. Michigan. 

368. Gwinn,Gordon T. An analysis of the effects 
of electric shock on responses leading to the place 
where the shock occurs. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 


369. Halliday, Robert Wayne. The law of least 
effort and the secondary reinforcement gradients. 
1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

370. Helmick, John S. The relation of changes in 
two dimensions of difficulty to performance in motor 
learning. 1948, Ph.D., Stanford U. 

371. Hess, E. H. Maturation versus learning in 
the development of depth perception on the basis 
of light and shadow cues. 1948, Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins U. 

372. Hill, Harris E. Behavioral, electromyo- 
graphic, and elctroencephalographic investigation of 
response disorganization. 1948, Ph.D., Indiana U. 

373. John, Eve Spiro. The anatomical, physi- 
ological, and psychological factors in the Parkinson- 
ian syndrome. 1948, S.M., U. Chicago. 

374. Kasin, Edith Diana. An exploratory com- 
parison of personality descriptions obtained from 
nondirective interviews and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 1948, A.M., U. Chicago. 

375. Kelso, Duane Francis. A study of occupa- 
tional stereotypes reflected in the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test. 1948, M.S., State Coll. of Washing- 
ton. 

376. Kelso, Norma Elaine. The relative cor- 
respondence of professed interest to the Kuder and 
Strong Interest Test scores. 1948, M.S., State Coll. 
of Washington. 

377. Kleinsasser, Alvin J. The mechanism un- 
derlying improvement in successive discrimination 
reversals. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 

378. Kogan, Leonard S. Interference as a func- 
tion of similarity in maze patterns. 1948, Ph.D., U. 
Rochester. 
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379. Koontz, Miriam E. The effect of rotation 
of the stylus maze on the learning of fourteen and 
fifteen year old girls. 1948, M.A., Emory U. 

380. Kornreich, Jerome S. The prediction of the 
performance time of a motor task from the perform- 
ance times of its component units. 1948, Ph.D., 
Yale U. 

381. Latham, Albert Jackson. Aptitude and vo- 
cational choice: a follow-up study. 1948, Ph.D., U. 
Pittsburgh. 

382. Latimer, Joseph Marion. The validity of 
anecdotal recommendations as specific factors in 
the prediction of scientific achievement. 1948, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

383. Lawrence, Douglas H. The acquired dis- 
tinctiveness of cues. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 

384. Lazarus, Richard S. An experimental anal- 
ysis of the influence of color on the protocol of the 
Rorschach Test. 1948, Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 

385. Ledwith, Nettie Herrington. The perform- 
ance of six-year-old children on the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test—a normative study. 1948, Ph.D., U. 
Pittsburgh. 

386. Lichtenstein, Parker E. Effects of pre- 
frontal lobotomy on the acquisition, retention, and 
relearning of a feeding inhibition in dogs. 1948, 
Ph.D., Indiana U. 

387. Littman, Richard Anton. Latent learning 
in a T-maze after two degrees of training. 1948, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

388. Longhurst, Joan Hope Usher. Effect of 
brain injury to the rat on seizures produced during 
auditory stimulation. 1948, Ph.D., U. Michigan. 

389. McFarland, Robert Leo. An investigation 
of differences in form-determined responses to the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostik Test between schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects. 1948, A.M., U. 
Chicago. 

390. Mahl, George F. The effect of chronic fear 
on the gastric secretion of HCl in dogs. 1948, 
Ph.D., Yale U. 

391. Miller, Daniel R. Pathological reactions to 
threat of failure. 1948, Ph.D., Stanford U. 

392. Miller, Merle K. The‘efferent connections 
of the primary acoustic projection area of the cat. 
1948, M.A., U. Rochester. 

393. Nixon, Mary C. Localization of responses 
to overtones in the cochlea. 1948, M.A., U. Roch- 
ester. 

394. Pearl, David. A comparative study by means 
of the Vigotski Blocks of conceptual thinking in 
individuals with and without brain injury. 1948, 
A.M., U. Chicago. 

395. Pilgrim, Francis J. Food consumption and 
growth of the rat as a measure of the effects of 
environmental stress. 1948, Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 

396. Powers, Joanne Ellen. The relative effici- 
ency in forward and backward recall of digits by 
patients with convulsions. 1948, A.M., U. Chicago. 
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397. Price, Mary Alice. A study of motivational 
and perceptual factors associated with leadership 
behavior of young women in a private school. 
1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. ‘ 

398. Quadfasel, Angela Folsom. Motivational 
and procedural variables in learning a discrimination 
between hunger and thirst. 1948, Ph.D. Yale U. 

399. Reed, J. D. Factors determining perform- 
ance in manual rotary work. 1948, Ph.D., Johns 
Hopkins U. 

400. Robinson, Irene Plessinger. The effects of 
differential degrees of similarity in the stimulus- 
response relations on transfer of verbal learning. 
1948, Ph.D., U. Chicago. 

401. Rosvold, Haldor E. Effects of electrocon- 
vulsive shocks on gestation and maternal behavior 
in the rat. 1948, Ph.D., Stanford U. 

402. Saltzman, I. J. Maze learning in the 
absence of primary reinforcement ; a study of second- 
ary reinforcement. 1948, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins U. 

403. Sheffield, Virginia F. Extinction as a func- 
tion of partial reinforcement and distribution of 
practice. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 

404. Stern, Ferdinand. An _ investigation of 
pupillary conditioning. 1948, Ph.D., U. Washington. 

405. Stock, Dorothy. An investigation into the 
interrelations between the self-concept and feelings 
directed toward other persons and groups. 1948, 
A.M., U. Chicago. 

406. Thomson, Kenneth Francis. A treatment of 
industrial attitude data by means of factor analysis. 
1948, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

407. Towler, Emilie B. The utilization by con- 
genitally deaf children of residual hearing for low 
frequencies in the understanding of speech. 1948, 
M.A., U. Rochester. 

408. Townsend, John Chalmer. Effects of elec- 
troconvulsive shock on retention in the rat as a 
function of the intensity of the convulsing current. 
1948, Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh. 

409. Tyroler, Robert Louis. Studies of specific 
hungers. 1948, S.M., U. Chicago. 

410. von Felsinger, John M. The effect of ovarian 
hormones on learning. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 


411. Wells, Charles Arthur. The value of oral 
reading tests for the diagnosis of the reading diffi- 
culties of college freshmen showing low academic 
achievements. 1948, Ed.D., Harvard U. 

412. Westberg, William C. A study of the effects 
of a program of worker centered interviews and a 
brief supervisor training course on mental hygiene 
principles and some conception of worker centered 
contacts. 1948, Ph.D., Pennsylvania State Coll. 

413. Wilson, John T. The formation and reten- 
tion of remote associations in rote learning. 1948, 
Ph.D., Stanford U. 

414. Wood, Homer G. An analysis of social 
sensitivity. 1948, Ph.D., Yale U. 
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415. Woodbury, Charles B. Double, triple, and 417. Zehrer, Frederick August. The establish- 
quadruple alternation in the white rat. 1948, Ph.D., ment of a mental hygiene program in a public school 
Yale U. system. 1948, Ed.D., Harvard U. 

416. Woolf, Glenn M. Self and social attitudes - 
of children of different socio-economic areas. 1948, 418. Zeller, A. F. An experimental analogue of 
M.A., Emory U. repression. 1948, Ph.D., Johns Hopkisn U. 
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Announcing... 
me 
By Percival M. Symonds, Columbia University 
+ This book is designed to meet the increasing the psychological needs of the individual and 
a demand for an introductory text in the new the psychological motives by which he attempts 
* and fast-growing field of psychology known as to gain satisfaction, and avoid pain and the 
oi dynamic psychology. One of the first com- lowering of self-esteem. / 
prehensive studies on the subject, it presents 
y in a clear, straightforward manner the prin- The development of the material 18 logical and 
‘ ciples of the dynamic psychology of human thorough-going, proceeding from the simpler 
ag adjustment and motivation representing a syn- aspects to more technical and complicated 
—y thesis of modern theory and practice. theories. Special attention is given to defining 
words and concepts. 
The book does not deal with the influence of 
physical and organic factors on human adjust- The text is intended for college courses in 
ment, but limits itself to the factors, here called psychology which stress the dynamic point of 
dynamic, which help to determine the forma- view, and is useful also in courses in mental 
tion of personality and character. These fac- hygiene, personal adjustment, etc. Large 
5 tors can be defined as those which grow out of Royal Octavo. 420 pages 
: APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


ABSTRACTS OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 


“ % A sectional edition of Biological Abstracts designed particularly 
a, for psychologists and related fields 


mt Section H—Abstracts of Human Biology—includes Human Heredity; Population; Anat- 
7 omy and Embryology; Child Development; Adolescence; Growth; Nutritional Disorders; 
~ Food Habits and Appetites, Malnutrition; Senescence; Endocrine Bases of Personality and 
Behavior; Reproduction and Sex; Human Ecology; Race; Health Factors Affecting Popula- 
tion and Human Adaptation; and kindred topics. | 


a Section H does not compete with, or duplicate, any existing abstract services. Rather, 
ge h* it supplements these services by abstracting, from the biological point of view, the biological 
m literature paralleling and directly applicable to that published in the psychological, neuro- 
‘ logical, sociological and anthropological journals. 


Established in January, 1946, to meet the requirements in Psychology and related fields, 
Section H is priced at only $6.50 (Foreign $7.00). Write for full details and sample copy. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS of timely importance 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By David Krech, University of California, and Richard S. Crutchfield, Swarthmore College. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. 622 pages, $4.50 


A systematic interpretative account of social behavior showing applications of the science of psychology to 
current social problems. Social behavior is explained in terms of laboratory-tested principles which general 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology have been dealing with for some time. A large portion 
of the text is devoted to basic principles. These principles are then “spelled out’’ in their operation in such 
behavior as racial prejudice, labor-management conflict, propaganda, group morale, leadership, inter- 
national tensions, etc, 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. An Introductory Textbook 


By Donald M. Johnson, University of Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 490 
pages, $3.50 


A well-balanced survey of the essentials of psychology. The text integrates the general principles and 
individual differences, and experimental psychology and clinical psychology. The author refers often to 
current events, literary figures and political affairs. Leading personalities are ‘‘analyzed."" The many 
illustrations, examples of psychological tests, pictographs, etc., enliven the work and heighten the student's 
interest. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By Elizabeth B. Hurlock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
Ready in spring 


A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. The book is outstanding in its pres- 
entation of factual information instead of sentimental judgments. There are discussions of many topics 
of profound interest to the adolescent, such as the effects of sexual maturing on behavior, clothes, religion, 
different standards of selecting friends, personal and environmental factors affecting personality develop- 
ment, etc. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Second Edition 
By Ross Stagner, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 445 pages, $5.00 


This successful text has been completely rewritten. In view of the developments of the past decade, the 
author has changed his point of view from one behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame 
of reference, and the inner organization of experience. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TESTS IN THE CLINICAL PRACTICE OF PSYCHODYNAMICS 


BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG, Ph.D. 

Associated Professor, Departments of Psychology and Neuropsychiatry, Washington University, 
St. Louis; formerly Chief Psychologist, Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh 
with the collaboration of 
KATE L. KOGAN, Ph.D. 

Formerly Senior Clinical Psychologist, Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh. 


An ideal orientation text for courses in clinical psychology, written from a consistent psycho- 
diagnostic standpoint in which psychometric and projective approaches are combined. 


Part I. Psychodiagnosis as an Art. A chapter surveying historically and theoretically the 
place of psychodiagnosis in clinical psychology and in the behavior sciences generally. 


Part II. The Range of Available Instruments. Chapters covering Tests of Intelligence, 
Measures of Intellectual Deviation (conceptual thinking, memory, deterioration), Aptitude and 
Interest Tests, Personality Inventories, and Projective Methods; each of twenty representative 
instruments briefly outlined and followed by actua! protocols, scored and interpreted. 


Part III. The Process of Psychodiagnostic Integration. A chapter on how test batteries 
are interpretively integrated and psychological reports are effectively written; followed by three 
chapters in which these processes are concretely illustrated with case materials. 


Part IV. A Variety of Applications. A brief chapter on the province of clinical practice; 
followed by seven chapters in which a variety of cases are studied by test procedures and the results 
are integrated with social service and psychiatric findings. 

Part V. Psychodiagnosis as a Science. A chapter on the relationships of the art and the 
science of psychodiagnosis, with special reference to the coming liaison between clinical psychology 
and general psychology. 


For introductory and intermediate courses in clinical psychology, in tests and clinical methods; 
and for the orientation of the psychiatrist, social worker, teacher, nurse and general practitioner. 


Ready by end of January for second semester use. 
350 pages illustrated. Approximate price $5.00. 


GRUNE AND STRATTON, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Two new books reflecting modern thinking— 


ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


by ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, Professor of Education and Secretary of the 
Committee on Human Development, and HILDA TABA, Director of the Center 
for the Study of Intergroup Education; both at the University of Chicago. 


This volume advances the theorem that all children will develop good moral character if 
given good environment. It is based on an investigation conducted by the Committee on Hu- 
man Development of the University of Chicago of all youths in “Prairie City” who were 16 
years old in 1942 when the project was begun. “Prairie City” is the fictitious name of a real 
Midwestern town chosen by the committee as a nearly perfect testing ground for investigating 
the factors in human]development and the related environmental conditions. 


January 1949 315 pages $4.00 


CYBERNETICS 


or Control and Communication in The Animal and The Machine 
by NORBERT WIENER, Professor of Mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Guest Investigator at the Instituto de Cardiologia de México. 


Cybernetics is a study of human control functions and of mechanico-electrical systems de- 
signed to replace them. Some of the chapters are: Computing Machines and the Nervous Sys- 
tem, Gestalt and Universals, and Cybernetics and Psychopathology. 


1948 194 pages $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Announcing publication of 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LEAST EFFORT 


by GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 
Harvard University 


Long awaited by Psychologists, this distinguished work offers an 
introduction to Human Ecology and develops fundamental principles 
of human conduct against a background of the author’s vast know]l- 
edge of language structure, semantics, and dynamics. 


Particularly timely for students of communication and of the Published 
dynamics of public opinion since it treats mot only the principles of January 1949 
behavior underlying social groups and strata that communicate, 
but also the organizational principles that govern the very media they APProx. 650 pages 
employ in communication. 6” x 9”, cloth 


Written in simple terms understandable to the nonspecialist. It Price $6.50 
outlines vistas for future original research by others. 


ADDISON-WESLEY PRESS INC., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State University 


In this highly readable text a well-known psychologist analyzes the potential contribu- 
tions of psychology to five broad phases of American culture—education, medicine, 
law, industry, and business. 


Published 1948 821 pages 6" x9" 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK 
By Harry Walker Hepner, Syracuse University 


Here are the psychological facts and methods helpful to citizen, professional worker 
or business man, in interpreting and influencing the behavior of others, individually or 
in groups, and as employer or employee. 


Published 1941 77) pages 6” x9” 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By Floyd C. Dockeray, Ohio State University 


An objective text that introduces the student to scientific methods of psychology and 
shows him how to apply them effectively to situations in everyday life. 


Published 1942 504 pages 6" x9" 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition 
By Arthur T. Jersild, Columbia University 


A completely up-to-date text that traces the course, direction, process and objectives 
of the child’s development from the prenatal state to adolescence. 


Published 1947 623 pages 5%" x8" 


MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS. Second Edition 
By Clay C. Ross, formerly University of Kentucky 


A broad survey of the nature, functions, techniques and limitations of measurement in 
modern education, revised page-by-page to reflect recent experimentation. Chapter 


exercises and tests make a separately-bound WORKBOOK. 
Published 1947 551 pages 6" x9" 


THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 
By Howard L. Kingsley, formerly Boston University 


A well-organized and up-to-date work that treats learning as an active process which 
alters an individual's activities by changing the tendencies and predisposition that 
— action. Based on research in laboratory and classroom. Written in student 
anguage. 


Published 1946 579 pages 6" x9" 


Send jor your copies teday 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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